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Thragne Choirs... 


AND LOVERS OF 


Good Music 


Are you satisfied with your rendition of The 
Common Service? Many regard our musical 
responses as meaningless because not sung cor- 
rectly. Pastors, choirmasters and choirs have 
long been seeking some way of rendering the 
musical setting of our service satisfactorily. 


FINALLY, an Idea! 


Recordings have been prepared, under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Common Service 
Book and the Committee on Church Music in 
cooperation with the Board of Publication, of 
what we believe is an ideal interpretation of our 
musical service. 


Presenting 


THE COMMON SERVICE 
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FOUR PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


presenting all details of the Service* except the sermon. 
These records are each ten inches in diameter with play 
The Set of Four Records, with 


*Similar records of the Vespers and Matins will be made 
available if interest in present records warrants further 


effort and advance demand indicates a real need. 
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Boe YE: Pray 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, many are the mercies of life 
and all are from Thee. As Thou didst furnish the Israelites in the desert 
with morning manna, so dost Thou provide us with our daily bread. 
Strength to toil and power to think are from Thee; the joy of friendship 
and the charm of family Thou dost give. For all of these we thank Thee. 
But especially grateful are we, that with all Thy giving Thou hast given 
Thine only Son for our salvation. Help us to express our gratitude by 
frequent words and faithful lives, that in willing obedience we may serve 
Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FORWARD WITH CAR 


Address delivered at the Convention of the 


Illinois State Luther League Convention 
Rev. William W. Roth, Springfield, Illinois 


We have learned that Jesus’ teachings are not just 
Sunday School lessons, but words of life, an active, rich, 
overflowing life. Are we going to follow Christ’s For- 
ward Way? We have made the start. We have 
our hands to the plow. There must be no turning 
back now! The enemy expects us to lie down 
and quit. Christ beckons us on: “If ye continue in 
My Words, then are ye My disciples indeed.” Get a 
new grip on your discipleship. Keep up the rhythm of: 
Turn .. Follow .. Learn .. Pray .. Serve .. Worship 
. . Share! Do not fail your Saviour! Do not let the 
Church down! Do not be traitors to the Luther League 
of Illinois! The enemy expects to say of you: “You 
see, they do not mean business. They are petty. They 
have no pluck. They want their kingdom for them- 
selves. They don’t intend to change the world!” Give 
that the lie! Continue daily in the Luther League’s For- 
ward Way! Forward Together—With Christ—By His 
Power—For His Kingdom! “If ye continue in My 
Words, then ye are my disciples indeed.” So here are 


My Own Steps Forward 

1. Turn—I know that Jesus is my Saviour, that 
He wants me for the best there is in life. So, by God’s 
rich grace, I shall turn away from everything that is not 
His will. I shall turn to Him each day with truly re- 
pentant heart, seeking for His forgiveness, love, and 
restoration! “That ardent, hurrying Figure (Jesus) is 
always on the road; and if we desire His company, we 
must be on the road with Him.” Lord Jesus, I turn 
to Thee! 

2. Follow—I know that I am only one, but I am 
one! And Jesus calls me to travel with Him on the 
Forward Way of His Kingdom. Where He leads I shall 
follow. ‘The Lord is my Shepherd!” If my Shepherd 
says “He that would come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily,” I will follow Him 
still. Jesus, let me walk with Thee! 

3. Learn—I know that I cannot go forward unless 
I learn of Jesus how to live and how to die. Therefore, 
I shall learn from Him all I can about the Church, 
about His Kingdom, and His Will. By prayer, worship, 
study, meditation, and willingness to follow the Spirit’s 
guiding, I shall learn to walk in Jesus’ Way! “Take My 
yoke upon you, and learn of Me.” Dearest Saviour, 
teach me Thy Way! 

4. Pray—I know that of myself I can do nothing! 
Temptations assail! The flesh is weak, e’en though the 
spirit be willing. “Watch and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation.” Therefore, I shall pray always, daily, hour- 
ly, each moment, for Christ’s help and strength. “Not 
my will, but Thine, be done,” is my prayer henceforth. 
May God use my life so that His Will is done. 


Two 


“Most Holy Jesus, 
Merciful Redeemer 
Friend and Brother: 
May I come to know 
Thee more clearly, 

Love Thee more dearly, 
Serve Thee more nearly, 
Day by day.” 


5. Serve—I know that Jesus needs my service to 
help His Kingdom on the Forward March, else why - 
would He have said, “Follow Me!” Therefore I shall 
serve Him gladly with time, talents, possessions and life. 
Use me, Lord Jesus, use even me, in Church and Sun- 
day School and Luther League! In all that I do, help 
me to do it as for Thee, Let me not despise little things 
nor shrink from great things. But let me do all I can 
for Thee. Thou gavest Thy life for me, what can I do 
for Thee? 


6. Worship—I know that the highest service I can 
render my Lord is worship. Therefore I will attend Di- 
vine Services every Sunday, assist in worship services of 
the Luther League, and worship Christ with’ time, 
money, talents and my whole being. “Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord Thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
Jesus, blessed Lord, Thou art Holy beyond my farthest 
reach. Deign to stoop and hear my prayer. Let me 
worship Thee in spirit and in truth. 

7. Share—I cannot keep Christ to myself! I must 
share Him and all He has done for me with others. 
Therefore I shall help the Luther League to go forward. 
by paying my annual dues, contributing to the Social 
Missions Objective, by encouraging attendance at ral- 
lies and conyentions, and by promoting the whole pro- 
gram of the Luther League of America. Help me to love 
Thee, O Christ, so that I may share my every thought 
and joy with others in a quiet way, like leaven, so that 
they, too, may go forward in Thy Name. Thou didst 
say to me, “Come!” Now Thou dost say to me, “Go!” 
Dear Lord, I go to share Thee with all the world! On 
the Cross, Thou didst give Thyself to me. I give my- 
self to Thee! 


The Sacrament of Work 


Upon thy bended knees thank God for work, 
Work—once man’s penance, now his high reward! 
For work to do and strength to do the work, 

We thank Thee, Lord! 


A toiler with His hands was God’s own Son; 
Like His, to Him be all thy work well done, 
None so forlorn as he that hath no work, 
None so abject as he that work doth shick. 
Upon thy bended knees, thank God for work! 
In workless days all ills and evils lurk, 
For work to do, and strength to do the work, 
We thank Thee, Lord! 


—John Oxenham 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Work For All Youth Is Now 
IMPERATIVE 


Condensation of a Statement by the American 


@ There is grave danger in the 
widespread belief that a war boom 
will solve all our unemployment 
problems, including the special prob- 
lems of unemployed youth. The 
Commission feels it highly important 
to point out that many of the war- 
boom jobs will not be open to in- 
experienced young people. At most 
there will be only two or three mil- 
lion new jobs for the millions of 
workers now unemployed, and, the 
Commission believes the remaining 
unemployment will be concentrated 
heavily in the lower age groups. 
Continued youth unemployment in 
the midst of a war boom will add to 
the danger of drifting into active par- 
ticipation in the war. 


@ Present Youth Unemployment— 
One-third of the unemployed workers 
in the nation are young people 15 
to 24 years of age. The rate of un- 
employment is higher among youth 
than in any older age group. Even 
above age 55, the unemployment rate 
is not nearly so high as under age 
25. 


For many years there has been a 
disquieting tendency to exclude be- 
ginners from employment. During 
the depression many large employers 
have dropped young workers first 
when cutting their force, and some 
have hired them last when expansion 
again became possible. The policy 
of helping the workers with the 
largest families and those with the 
longest service records is laudable 
in itself, but the effect has undoubted- 
ly been to aggravate the long-range 
trends that are placing young people 
at a distadvantage. 


® Opportunities for  self-employ- 
ment on the land are restricted by 
the fact that the number of farm 
boys who reach the age of 18 each 
year is more than twice as great as 
the number of farms that fall va- 
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Youth Commission 


cant. Opportunities for work in 
family enterprises are reduced by 
the growing concentration of busi- 
ness and the decrease in successful 
small businesses. Trade unions and 
professional associations have raised 
minimum ages and limited the open- 
ings for apprentices and beginners 
with increasing severity during the 
depression. 


The large employers who have es- 
tablished the policy of taking in and 
training young workers have not 
been numerous enough for their ef- 
forts to offset these other trends. A 
long period of growing prosperity, 
with a constant scarcity of expe- 
rienced workers, would result in 
greater facilities for training begin- 
ners in industry. But the nation has 
to deal with present conditions, in 
a crisis that does not offer time for 
slow adjustment. 


® Schools and Jobs. One frequent- 
ly suggested solution for the unem- 
ployment of youth is to raise the age 
of compulsory school attendance. 
The Commission believes that all 
young people should be enabled and 
required to attend full-time schools 
up to the age of 16, but that it would 
be undesirable to compel attendance 
above that age by young people who 
prefer to work. Above the age of 16 
many young people would benefit 
from the training of a job but would 
be wasting their time in school. 


The Commission is impressed with 
the success of experiments that have 


been made with combinations of 
part-time schooling and _ part-time 
employment. This device for bridg- 


ing the years between full-time school 
and full-time job should be extended 
as rapidly as practicable. However, 
the opportunities for part-time work 
are limited, and this admirable meth- 
od of introducing youth into industry 
cannot speedily solve the general un- 
employment problem of youth. 


@ Youth Work Program. The Com- 
mission concludes that in many 
states and communities the present 
gap between the number of jobs for 
youth and the number of youth who 
need and want jobs cannot be closed 
without the aid of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Every young person who 
does not desire to continue in school 
after 16, and who cannot get a job 
in private enterprise, should be pro- 
vided under public auspices with em- 
ployment in some form of service. 


Several types of jobs might be 
provided in such a program. All 
kinds of conservation activities and 
the construction of useful public 
buildings have already demonstrated 
their value to the community and to 
the youth employed. Another type 
of work, which would be a true serv- 
ice to the community and which 
should be greatly expanded, would 
be the production of goods and serv- 
ices needed by young people them- 
selves and by others who are unem- 
ployed and in need. The Commission 
does not regard this as competition 
with private business. In any event, 
it is far preferable to unemployment 
or to taxation necessary to provide 
decent subsistence for those in need 
if they are not allowed to do any- 
thing for themselves. 


® The Commission feels obliged to 
emphasize the fact that, whether in 
war or at peace, any nation inter- 
ested in self-preservation must see 
to it that the young have a proper 
chance to grow into useful citizens. 
In past generations this country pro- 
vided opportunity for young people 
by acquiring vast areas of vacant 
land in which they could settle. The 
obligation to provide opportunity for 
youth has become imperative , today 
because it is not being met by the 
conditions of private and public em- 
ployment as they exist. 


Three 


That s How Footba Was Born 


It was all a mistake, it appears, but thousands of rooters, coaches and players 
think it was a glorious mistake.—George Waller, Jt. 


This stone 
Commemorates the exploit of 
William Webb Ellis 
Who with a fine disregard for the rules of 
Football as played in his time 
First took the ball in his arms and ran with it 
Thus originating the distinctive features of 
The Rugby game 


Ax Da sZ3 


a modest crowd assembled on the close-clipped 
greensward of Rugby College in England to watch 
two class teanis battle it out in what was thought at that 
time to be a thrilling and dangerous sport. It was as- 
sociation football, quite similar to our present-day soccer. 


I: was a sunlit day in the fall of 1823 and there was 


The game was nearly three-quarters over and the 
score was tied. Both teams were scrapping furiously 
and the leather-covered spheroid was booted in every di- 
rection as the healthy youngsters strove for victory. 

William Webb Ellis was in. his glory. .Star of the 
upper class team he had had a banner day. With the 
dash and ease peculiar to a well-trained athlete he 
was in the center of every play. Excitement bordered on 
frenzy as the scrimmages became more and more des- 
perate. Then suddenly, from the center of the flying 
figures bounded the ball on the loose. 

Ellis, feet flying, arms swinging to increase his 
stride, followed. It was a sure goal if he could reach the 
ball in time to direct its course with a well-aimed boot. 


He reached it. His foot came back in a perfect arc 
and with his toe well arched he kicked—and missed! 

The ball, falling prey to the uneven contour of the 
field, had taken a crazy hop that wasn’t included in the 
rule books. Ellis kicked again, and again he missed. 

Looking about him he could see the rest of the 
team rapidly approaching. Should he risk another kick 
—and another The ball was still bounding in- 
sanely over the turf... . 


miss? 


Almost without realizing it, he picked up the ball, 
tucked it under his arm, and speeding ahead of the others 
crossed the goal line. 


Four 


And that’s how football was born. 


Today his “touchdown” would be cheered, but th‘s 
was 111 years ago. It was a shocking violation of the 
rules. His embarrassment was as great as Casey’s when 
he struck out, or that of Roy Riegels of the University 
of California, when he made a “touchdown” at the ene- 
my’s goal. 

The spectators were horrified at such “ungentleman- 
conduct. 


7? 


ly 

Of course the score Ellis made was not allowed. The 
captain of his team was mortified at such a flagrant 
violation of the rules and wrote a profuse note of apology 
to the other captain. Ellis’ mistake was the only topic 
touched on by the bull sessions for many a month, and 
out of that intensive “hot stove” league discussion arose 
one salient fact. 


‘Why not,’ asked the more radical elements at Rug- 
by, “why not, on certain occasions, pick up the ball 
and run with it?” 

Why not, indeed? The conservative elements sniffed 
and were haughty. But the non-scholastic teams liked 
the idea. Even then the professionals knew that they 
had to be ‘‘crowd pleasers” and this new wrinkle on an 
old sport looked to them like something that would 
make the turnstiles click. 


And so they altered the rules to allow a player to 
run with the ball as well as kick it, and called the new 
game “Rugby football.” This in face of the fact that it 
was not played nor looked favorably upon by Rugb, 
and other schools for many years. 


Ellis’ famous “boner” was not forgotten, for the 
inscription at the beginning of this article is today part 
of a granite tablet marking the ancient soccer field which 
was the scene of his mistake. 

Out of the intense controversy concerning his error 
grew two football camps. One, the “association” group, 
which did not sanction running with the ball, and the 
other the “Rugby” aggregation. A good deal later the 
first interscholastic football game was played between 
Westminster and Chatterhouse, and by the Romans 
when they invaded Sparta and was refined slightly but 
not enough to revolutionize the sport. 


It remained the fad until 28 B. C., when Caesar 
Augustus thought the sport too rough and handed down 
an edict forbidding it. 

And thus we return to today. Modern rule changes 
in football have had as their aim two refinements: that 
of taking the danger from the game, and opening up the 
play so the Saturday millions can easily see and under- 
stand all that is happening. But don’t.ask us to go into 
details on present-day rules, for they are ever chang- 
ing! And that’s one thing the Spartans still have on us. 
They didn’t have to go in a huddle over the rule book 
about every little thing that happened—back when 
football was born! 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Invitation 
Use turkey cut-outs on which to write your invita- 
tions or correspondence cards with turkey stickers 
placed in one or more corners of the card. 


Decorations 
Arrange cornstalks about the room as it is well to 
remember that Thanksgiving typifies the harvest sea- 
son, Pumpkins and. vegetables might also be used. 
Autumn leaves also add much to the attractiveness of 
the setting. Pennants of various schools and colleges 
will give a novel effect. 


Hazelnut Throw 

Start off the games with this lively contest. Place 
a miniature pumpkin—one from the five and ten cent 
store—on the floor at the extreme end of the room, so 
that the wall may be used as a backstop. Hand five or 
six hazelnuts to each of the players and ask them to toss 
the nuts underhand into the pumpkin from a given point. 
The player who is most apt in this pastime may be pre- 
sented with a chocolate turkey. 


Gumdrop Sculpture 

Select a number of individuals to play this game 
depending upon the supply of gumdrops, toothpicks and 
cloves available. Place in three different bowls a quantity 
of various sized gumdrops, a supply of toothpicks and 
cloves. Explain to the players that they are to dip into 
the bowls at a given signal and within three or five min- 
utes sculpture some object, such as a person, an animal, 
or an inanimate object. The results should prove very 
interesting. 

Pass It 

Put a ring on a string with the string sufficiently 
long to go around the inside of a circle which the players 
form. The ends are tied together and all of the players 
take hold of the string. The player that is “It” stands 
in the center and tries to guess who has the ring as it 
is being passed from one to another. If “It” guesses the 
right one, the one having the ring gets in the center and 
does any stunt the former “It” may tell him to do, After 
this he takes “It’s” place and the game continues. 


Conundrums for Thanksgiving 
1. When do we say a pie is like a poet? 
A. When it is Browning. 
2. What is it that we often receive but never return? 
A. Thanks. 
3. When is a turkev’s neck like a bell? 
A. When it is wrung for dinner. 
4. Why are accountants like chickens? 
A. Because they must scratch for a living. 
5. Why are pumpkins like printer’s type? 
A. They are often in pi (pie). 


Football Teams 
Pin on the back of each guest the name of a football 
team, such as University of Pennsylvania, Harvard, 
Princeton, Florida, Navy, Notre Dame, Temple, etc. 
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hanksgiving Day Party 


ESTHER BACHOFER and CONNIE STRANDWITZ 


The players are told not to let anyone see what is pinned 
on their backs. The leader then tells the players to try 
to see how many names they can get on their lists, at 
the same time trying to keep anyone else from seeing 
what is written on their own backs. Require them also 
to get the name and the color of the eyes of the person 
whose word they get. Let this game continue for five 
to eight minutes. 


The Letter “T” 
Players are asked to write answers to the following 
with a word beginning with the letter “T”: 


1. A siver 6. A character in a book 
2. An animal 7. A fruit 

3. A city 8. A title of a book 

4. A country 9. An inventor 

ae 


A famous person 


When all have finished, or the time limit is up, let 
the players score as follows: Each one is called on to 
name No. 1. Each player is given ten points if no one 
else has his entry. When two give the same name, five 
points are awarded each. If three or more give the same 
name, those having these duplicates do not score. Go 
through all the numbers the same way. 


Shouting Proverbs 

Divide the group of players so that there are about 
six persons in each group. Each group decides on some 
proverb of six words, for instance, “Make hay while the 
sun shines,” “A stitch in time saves nine.” Each per- 
son in the group is given one word of the proverb, and 
each person in the group shouts his word simultaneously 
with the others in the group. The rest of the crowd 
guesses what the proverb is. Give each group the op- 
portunity to shout its proverb. 


Refreshments 
Serve pumpkin pie and coffee or cider and ginger 
snaps. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED YOUR 


Luther League 
Topics 


The leader of the devotional meet- 
ing should have this material in his 
hands in preparation for the devo- 
tional meetings. ; 


SEE PAGE 32 FOR PRICES 
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You and Your Church 


Facts We All Should Know 


LUTHERANS WILL SERVE ENLISTED MEN 
LUTHERAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 
BAPTIZED MEMBERSHIP 


© Lutherans Will Serve 
Enlisted Men 
Representatives of the eight Luth- 
eran groups comprising the National 
Lutheran Council have met to con- 
sider means for ministering to the 


spiritual needs of men who will be. 


conscripted. 


As a result of the conference the 
Council is making an effort to urge 
a number of Lutheran pastors to ap- 
ply as reserve chaplains. Plans are 
also being made for spiritual minis- 
tration through churches adjoining 
training camps. 

Arrangements were made for the 
preparation of literature for soldiers, 
chaplains, and all others who may 
cooperate in this program, said Dr. 
Long. 

At present there are 137 chaplains 
(104 Protestant) in the regular 
army and 228 chaplains in the Na- 
tional Guard. Of this total there are 
20 Lutheran regular army chaplains 
and 83 Lutheran pastors who are re- 
serve chaplains. 

Plans were also made for serving 
Lutheran war prisoners in Canada. 
This work will be carried on through 
the Canadian Lutheran Commission 


for War-Time Service, an organiza- 
tion created at the instigation of the 
National Lutheran Council. 


@ The Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America held its fifth annual 
Ashram at Estes Park, Colorado, 
from August 26 to September 1 un- 
der the presidency of Harry Victor- 
sen, graduated 1940, from Augustana 
Theological Seminary. The official 
registration list showed 36 pastors 
and faculty, 76 alumni, 172 students. 
The latter came from 8 privately- 
endowed institutions, 21 Lutheran in- 
stitutions and 43 tax-supported insti- 
tutions in 24 states. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Milton Johnson, Northwest Semi- 
nary; Vice-President, Kenneth Erick- 
son, University of Oregon; Secretary, 
Mary Beth Kuhn, Lenoir Rhyne Col- 


lege; Treasurer, Hugo Eskildson, 
Denver University. 
Among the guest speakers and 


leaders were: Dr. C. M. Granskou, 
President of Augustana College; Dr. 
Frederick Wiegman, President of 
Midland College; Dr. B. M. Christen- 
sen, President of Augsburg College; 
Dr. Gould Wickey, Dr. C. P. Harry, 
of the Board of Education of the 
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United 
Hortense 


Church; 
Hage and Rev. 
Schiotz of the Student Service De- 
partment of the American Lutheran 
Conference. 


Lutheran Miss 


Fredrik 


® In 1939 Lutheran congregations 
in the United States and Canada in- 
creased by 39,104 (0.8%) in baptized 
membership and by 61,181 (1.8%) in 
confirmed membership, bringing their 
totals to 4,910,300 baptized and 3,433,- 
765 confirmed. While the gains for 
all Lutherans were less than in 1938, 
when they were 1.7 per cent and 2.5 
per cent respectively, many Lutheran 
bodies individually reported impres- 
sive gains. Decreases appeared in a 
few, chiefly those for which recent 
figures were lacking till the 1936 
U. S. Census report came out. In the 
case of independent congregations, 
the decrease is not as great as may 
appear because many congregations 
that were independent in 1926 have 
since joined Lutheran synods. In the 
years between 1926 and 1936, we 
have unknowingly been counting 
them twice. It is worth noting that 
for many years the gain in confirmed 
membership has been greater than 
the gain in baptized membership. 


save them. 


sented by the National Lutheran Council. 
care for the Lutheran missions in all the world. Each organization within the Church 
is being asked to assist in the raising of these needed funds. To help place this matter 
before the congregation the Luther L eague may present the following: a two-act play, 
“In Times Like These,” written for the Lutheran Student Association. This play is in 
regard to the orphaned Lutheran missions and the plan of Lutheran World Action to 


Your pastor will receive a copy through the mail. 
this play and if possible confer with him as to the presentation of same, at some time 
within the next few weeks. 
World Convention, 39 E. 35th Street, New York City. 


the Lutheran World Council and the American section of the Lutheran World 
Convention. It is made with the full consent and approval of all bodies repre- 
$500,000 is the amount needed to 


PLETE EET ETE TLE ESET ESET ET DED SETI ET BOIL 
LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 


OTe HE call for Lutheran World Action is made jointly under the sponsorship of 


Check with him regarding 


For further copies of the play, address The Lutheran 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


When They Will not Discuss 

What can you do when the Leaguers will not take 
part in a discussion of the topic? This was the question 
asked by a young man at a conference this summer. 
Others agreed that it was an important question. “Our 
group,” he said, “has about forty members. The leaders 
select their topics from the topics lists submitted by 
The Luther League of America and are assigned two 
weeks in advance. We try to use the discussion method, 
but at our meetings the discussing is usually done by 
only four or five persons. Occasionally we strike a 
meeting at which more take part, but usually, in spite 
of all we can do, they just sit there.” 


Why? 

“Perhaps,” ventured the leader, “the best way for 
us to discover what to do about it would be to ask why 
this condition exists. What reason can you think of why 
the group might not respond and take part in discus- 
sion?” 


Here are the answers they supplied, with a brief 
account of the remarks that went along with the sug- 
gestion: 


They might not know the subject far enough in ad- 
vance. In the particular case described the subject was 
only known by the leaders. The group felt that two 
meetings previous to the discussion of a topic, it should 
be announced and some suggestions made regarding 
thought on the subject. 


Too wide a range in ages. This group ranged from 
thirteen to twenty-five years of age. “You can’t expect 
all these persons to be interested in the same thing and 
that the group should be divided according to age groups 
as suggested by The Luther League of America and 
use the topics assigned to these age groups. 


The groups might be too small. The group thought 
not, pointing out that twelve persons and even less a 
number can have a very fruitful discussion if they are 
really concerned about the subject. 


A few may do all the talking. This the group felt 
could be very well governed by the leader in giving an 
opportunity to all the members to speak on the subject 
and offer many lines of thought and question that will 
lead them into a discussion. The group also expressed 
the opinion that participation can be cultivated. That 
free and hearty expression can be developed by making 
the members feel that they are privileged to talk and 
are really expected to offer their views upon the topic 
under discussion. 


Other suggestions were: 
The leader should practice the art of securing par- 
ticipation and try these: 


a. State the issue so as to reveal more than one 
possible view, ask the group which they think 
is best. 
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Education ... 


b. Read a pointed comment by a thinker in the 
field under discussion. Ask what the group 
thinks about it. 


c. Tella brief story, state a case, or picture a situa- 
tion which someone is facing. Ask what they 
would do about it if the problem were con- 
fronting them. 


d. Ask some individual. Example: “Bob, what do 
you think about it? Has anyone a reaction 
to Bob’s statements?” 


e. Make assignments ahead of time for brief pre- 
sentations of phases of the topic. 


f. Copy questions on separate cards and distribute 
them to fellow Leaguers with instruction to 
come prepared to answer them at the meet- 
ing. This will serve as publicity for the meet- 
ing and stimulate interest in the topic and 
perhaps considerable study and thinking. 


g. The Luther League Topics for Seniors and 
Young People and Intermediate Quarterly 
Helps for Intermediates have quotations and 
questions that as presented by the leader will 
stimulate participation. The leader should 
give the group a chance to think a bit and to 
make a reply. 


At this point the group felt that they had built a 
fairly complete list of suggestions that should cause in- 
dividuals to take a part in the discussion of topics. 


May we suggest to you who are reading that you 
take a pencil in hand and read over this list again? Place 
a check mark in front of each statement which may ex- 
plain the reason for some of the failures of your group. 
In almost every case to locate the reason for failure is 
to see what must be done to improve things. 


“THOU KNOWEST” 
When the Master met with Peter on the shores of Galilee, 


When the high-commissioned workers had gone back to seine the 
sea; 


Thrice He probed the heart of Peter, thrice the wavering answer 
came: 


“Though I’ve failed Thee and denied Thee, Lord, I love Thee still 
the same.” 


“Dost thou love Me? Art thou willing to go back and work for Me? 
Wilt thou feed my lambs and lead them where the quiet waters be? 
Wilt thou do my bidding, Peter, nor again be turned aside?” 


Peter answered: ‘Lord—I love Thee—’’ Where was now his former 
pride? 


‘Peter, once you said you’d follow, though all others went away—'’ 
Deep into the heart of Peter went the Master’s words that day, 
Tili he cried in sheer abandon, knowing not what else to do: 


“Thou, O Lord, Who knowest all things, knowest that I love Thee, 
too!” 
—Esther M. Peterson, Luther League, Chicago, Ill. 
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* * 


issionary 


Do you know that one of the most admired men in 
the world today is the President of China? And one 
of the most charming ladies in the world today is the 
wife of the President of China? And are we glad to 
be able to tell you that they are both Christians! You 
have read their names in the newspapers many times. 
You might as well get used to them for they are famous 
leaders of a great people and all the world honors them. 
The President's name is Chiang Kai-Shek (Chang-Kai- 
Shek). And his wife is called Madam Chiang Kai-Shek. 


Some years ago there was an anti-foreign feeling in 
China which resulted in a law which said that there must 
be no religious teaching in the schools. That meant 
that mission schools had to stop teaching the Christian 
religion. Today that has all been changed. You will 
find the reason for the change in a speech made by 
Madam Chang-Kai-Shek. It was reported in the New 
York Times as follows: “Madam Chang-Kai-Shek said 
that the courage and self-sacrifice shown by the mission- 
aries on behalf of the Chinese people during the war 
was so appreciated by the government and the people 
that President Chang-Kai-Shek has found it possible to 
have the law forbidding religious instruction amended, 
so that religious subjects may henceforth be taught in 
registered mission schools.” 


Here is another story which comes from China. 
“One day one of the cabinet members, who is a non- 
Christian, remarked that he was studying the Bible. 
Someone asked him, ‘Are you a Christian?’ He said, 
‘No, I am not a Christian, but I see that the people in 
the country who are the most self-sacrificing are the 
Christians. Therefore, there must be something in this 
Christianity; I want to find it’.” 

One of the most remarkable facts about the war be- 
tween China and Japan is the fine generous attitude of 
the Christians of these two countries toward their ene- 
mies. Doctor T. Z. Koo, a Chinese Christian, has been 
lecturing in America during the past year or two. Many 
people who have heard him express their admiration for 
his Christian spirit. He has shown that Christian spirit 
by pleading that Americans shall not give way under any 
circumstances to a feeling of hatred against Japan be- 
cause of what she is doing in China. 

And then there comes a letter from a friend in Japan 
about the famous Christian social worker of that coun- 
try. His name is Doctor Kagawa (Kaw-ga-wa). The 
letter says: “Recently at one of his meetings, Doctor 
Kagawa stood silent a long time with bowed head, and 
when he spoke he said: ‘This is not Kagawa standing 
here. It is his shadow. The real Kagawa is over in 
Japan with the suffering mothers and children mutilated 
and made homeless by the war’.” 

So you can see how the light of the Gospel shines 
in the words of these Christian Chinese and Japanese. 
That light helps us to see through the gloom of national 
hatred and destructive war. It helps us to see that there 
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- Letters from Uncle Missionary 
Konnarock Dedication 


is one need above all others in the world today. It is 
the need of Christ our Saviour and His Gospel of good 
will and peace among men. 

Let us as Christians do all we can to share both 
near and far this Gospel which we have enjoyed all our 
days. The power of Christ our Saviour is the only 
power that can save the world. It can save the world 
because it can save each person who knows Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE MISSIONARY 


COME 
Ye Leaguers 


To KONNAROCK 
VIRGINIA 


For the dedication of the Konnarock Medic- 
al Center, Saturday and Sunday, November 
2nd and 3rd, 1940. 


Saturday, November 2 


4:00 P. M.—Luther League Rally on grounds 
of Medical Center 


Sunday, November 3 


11:00 A. M.—Dedication of Medical Center and 
Consecration Service 


Contact your local ticket agent as to train service 
to Marion, Virginia. Konnarock is approxi- 
mately twenty-seven miles from Marion, 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


odio Suther League Clifppers 


ESTHER BACHOFER and 


The Angel of Crimea 


One hundred years ago, on May 12, 1820, there was 
born a little English girl named Florence Nightingale. 
Had she lived in these days she would have been among 
the first to join the Junior Red Cross, for she delighted 
to serve others. She grew up to be a famous nurse. 


Once a Scotch soldier lay ill in the Barrack Hospital 
at Scutari, a town in Asia Minor just across the Bos- 
phorus from the great city of Constantinople. 


There was a great conflict waging; England, France 
and Sardinia were lined up against Russia in what is 
known as the Crimean War. 


The moon sent its rays to brighten the dark night. 
Through the narrow hospital windows filtered shafts of 
light. A Scotch lad turned his face to the brightness and 
smiled happily in spite of the fact that sleep would not 
come and he was still in pain. 


Slowly his thoughts traveled back over the events 
of the past few days. He had been carried off the battle- 
field unconscious. When he opened his eyes he was in 
a great hospital ward with rows of sick and wounded. 
A surgeon stood over him. From somewhere in the hazy 
background, the wounded soldier heard a sweet, low 
voice. It was the first woman he had heard speak in 
weeks. Could it be a dream? ‘Let me nurse the lad for 
a few days,” said the voice. “Perhaps with great care 
we may save his arm.” 


The surgeon nodded his assent. No one could re- 
fuse the possessor of this voice anything. 


Then came a day when the surgeon declared the 
arm safe. The Scotch lad thought of the nurse who had 
made all this possible and smiled happily at the moonlit 
window. : 


A creak-k! A door was opened cautiously. The be- 
loved nurse of his thoughts stood framed in the great 
hospital doorway. She was costumed in the simplest of 
black gowns. Her white cap and nurse’s apron were the 
only relief. To the sick lad she appeared an angel. In 
her hand she carried a tiny shaded lamp. She looked 
lovingly down the long ward. In a dark corner the worn- 
out orderly was dozing in his chair. The nurse’s glance 
took in everything. Some had found relief from their 
suffering in quiet sleep; others were tossing about in 
pain. Down the long aisle between the cots came “The 
Lady with the Lamp.” At each bedside she paused. 
She listened to a patient’s breathing, felt a pulse, whis- 
pered a few words of cheer, and laid a cool hand against 
a fevered brow. 


The Scotch lad was last of all. His eyes grew bright 
as the nurse stopped beside his cot. 


“God bless her!” he whispered as he kissed the pass- 
ing shadow. 
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“Aye, God bless her!” said a wounded Tommy in 


the next cot. “But do you not know who she is?” 


“Nay,” said the Scotch lad simply, “except that she 
is my friend.” 


“Your friend, my friend, everyone’s friend who is 
in need,’ answered the Tommy. “Tis the great Florence 
Nightingale of whom you speak.” 


“The Angel of Crimea!” murmured a sick soldier 
whose cot was on the other side of the Scotch lad. 


“She left a fine home in Old England to do for us 
what no one else would. She found this building piled 
with filth, disorder and wounded. She and the little 
band of women that came with her have worked far 
beyond their strength that we might have every com- 
fort. Most of us owe our lives to her,’ concluded the 
wounded Tommy reverently. Then, because he was 
very weak, he said no more. 


Sixty-five years have passed since the Crimean War 
was fought, but everywhere in the great history of all 
lands is written the loving story of this first nurse who 
so bravely blazed the trail for the Red Cross nurses of 
the world. 


The Lutheran Conception of Salvation 
Our trust is not in salvation by science, and there- 
fore we are against rationalism, which sets man’s own 
thinking above the Truth of God. 


Our salvation is not by religious ceremony, and 
therefore we are against ritualism, which externalizes 
the service of God into a sacred and passing show, 


Our salvation is not by tumultuous feeling, and 
therefore we are against emotionalism, which makes 
light of facts and history and centers all on passing 
currents in the soul. 


Our trust is not in salvation by meditation, and 
therefore we are against mysticism, which raises the soul 
to God by an inner and poetic sight. 


These are extremes and one-sided. From them 
spring intellectualism, Swedenborgianism, spiritualism, 
Christian Science, theosophy, occultism, and many of 
the superficial religions of the moment. 


Lutheranism clings to God’s Word. Her motto is 
the Word of God, the whole Word of God, and nothing 
but the Word of God, not as a prescriptive letter, but as 
the power of God unto salvation. 


In the Law and the Prophets, in the Gospels and 
Epistles, we find one mighty principle. The man who 
can stand before God and live, the man who is counted 
just in His sight, so to say the good man, is so by faith 
only. He is saved by his confidence in that which he 
finds‘in the written Word of God, by his trust in the 
blood of Jesus Christ, which cleanseth us from all sin. 
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What Makes Life Christian ? 


What makes life Christian can be answered in one 
sentence: Christian life is the out-living to the in-living 
Christ. When Christ does live in a person certain, very 
definite results may be expected: (1) Power: “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me” 
(Philippians 4:13); (2) Achievement of worthwhile spirit- 
ual desires: “If ye abide in Me, and My words in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you” 
(John 15:7); (3) Assurance of immortality: “ ... For 
I know Whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed to Him 
against that day” (II Timothy 1:12); also: “ ... Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life” (Revelation 2:10). 

When a person thinks of Christ his mind turns first 
to spiritual things of life. God said of a person, “To be 
carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded is 
life and peace’ (Romans 8:6). “The Lord is my light 
and my salvation; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?” (Psalms 
27:1) 

The Bible is full of references stating that through 
Christ, and Christ only, we shall attain a Christian life. 
“...I am come that they might have (eternal) life and 
that they might have it more abundantly” (John 10:10). 
a4 . I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me” (John 4:6). 

Christian life (character) is produced by the Holy 
Spirit, not by self effort. ‘““Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you” (John 15:3). “I am 
the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, and 
I in Him... for without Me ye can do nothing” (John 
15:5). “I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God” (Galatians 2:20). 

Christian character is not mere moral or legal cor- 
rectness, but the possession and manifestation of nine 
graces: love, joy, peace—character as an inward state; 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness—character in ex- 
pression toward man; faith, meekness, temperance— 
character in expression toward God (Galatians 5:22, 23). 
Taken together they present a moral portrait of Christ. 
“This I say then, walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not ful- 
fill the lust of the flesh” (Galatians SISUO Ne 2 ee UNE A 
have also told you in the time past, that they which do 
such things( follow the ways of the flesh) shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God” (Galatians 5:21). 

We see then that Christian living gives victory over 
sin. “For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death” 
(Romans 8:2). 


Help Wanted 
The Carpenter of Galilee 
Comes down the street again, 
In every land, in every age, 
He still is calling men; 
On any day we hear Him knock— 
He goes from door to door; 
Are any workmen out of work? 
The Carpenter needs more. 
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Help Spread the Peace of Christ in the 


Hearts of the Youth 
of Our Church 


Help them acquire “the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding.” 


Your gift to the Sustaining Membership Fund 
of The Luther League of America will insure a 
better and larger program for the youth of The 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


If you are a Leaguer, give a $1 or more Con- 
tributing Membership. Encourage your Luther 
League to give a $5 or more Sustaining Member- 
ship. Have them honor the living with a $5 or 
more Gift Membership or Memorialize the dead 
with a $5 or more Memorial Membership. 


Friends of youth, do your share with a $1 
Contributing or a $5 or more Sustaining or Alum- 
ni Membership. 


Send all gifts to 
The Luther League of America 


405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228-1234 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUTHER LEAGUE RECEIVES BEQUEST 


On September 18, 1940, The Luther League of 
America received from the Estate of Miss Ida Waner, 
of Canajoharie, New York, $332.01. To the best of our 
knowledge this is the first time that The Luther League 
of America has received any funds through a Will. 

Miss Waner was a life-long member of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church of Canajoharie, New York, and was 
active in Luther League work for many years, as well 
as interested and active in a number of other phases of 
Church work. In her will she also remembered the For- 
eign Mission Board and her own church. 


A memorial to the memory of Miss Waner is con- 
templated. 


Pass Kindness On 
“Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on; 
’T was not given for thee alone, 
Pass it on; 
Let it travel through the years, 
Let it wipe another’s tears, 
Till in heaven the deed appears— 
Pass it on.” 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


INTERMEDIATE, SENIOR and YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


TOPICS 


Leaders of the Devotional Meetings will need the following materials: 


Seniors and Young People 
LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW and 
LUTHER LEAGUE TOPICS 


Intermediates 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW and 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY HELPS 


INTERMEDIATE TOPICS FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 


November 3, 1940 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity 


HOW TO PRAY 
Luke 11:1-4 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Rey. Henry Scherer, 


Plan Your Meeting 

—to be reverent, showing your fellow Leaguers how to 
pray. Let the whole evening be so well-planned, so 
reverently-conducted, that it will be an object lesson in 
the art of prayer. Meet in a different room, or change 
the setting of your regular meeting place. Use, or im- 
provise, an altar: with candles, cross, and a picture of 
Christ praying in Gethsemane. Let the lights be dim, 
preferably all candles. If you can keep the Leaguers in 
another room before the meeting, and enter the actual 
meeting place as a group just as the meeting is to be- 
gin, that might help the reverent atmosphere. 

Have some special music that fits. Hymn 398, 
“Prayer Is The Soul’s Sincere Desire,” in the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Hymnal, could be effectively used as 
a solo, duet, trio, or quartet. 


Ways To Develop The Topic 
—are endless. We suggest that you use only one of the 
following three suggestions and work it out carefully. 
I In Hymns 

Hymins are often our loveliest prayers. In chapter 
23, “Prayer,” of Joseph Stump’s Explanation of Luther’s 
Catechism, five elements of prayer are suggested: (1) 
Adoration, (2) Thanksgiving, (3) Confession, (4) Peti- 
tion, (5) Intercession. We add (6) Consecration (Per- 
sonal self-surrender to God). 

Have six persons each take a hymn to fit the one 
part of prayer that they are to discuss. Let them give 
some brief history of the hymn and tell what their as- 
signed phase of prayer means. Then let the group sing 
the hymn as a prayer. Some suggestive hymns might 
include: 

Adoration 

“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” 

“Blessing and Honor and Glory and Power” 
Thanksgiving 

“The King of Love My Shepherd Is” 

“Now Thank We All Our God” 

Confession 
“TI Need Thee, Precious Jesus” 
“There Is a Green Hill Far Away” 
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Petition 
“Come, Thou Almighty King” 
“Come, Holy Ghost, In Love” 


Intercession 
“Christ for the World We Sing” 
“Saviour, Sprinkle Many Nations” 


Consecration 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
Beautiful Saviour! King of Creation” 


II The Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 

The seven petitions, very briefly presented, could 
be a most effective way of showing how to pray. 

Three excellent sources of help: 

1. O. Fred Nolde, ‘‘A Guide Book in Catechetical 
Instruction” (Your pastor probably has this book), 
Lesson Pian IV, pages 39-48. Especially note the sec- 
tions, “Thy Petitions” and “Us Petitions.” 

2. C. Armand Miller, “The Perfect Prayer and Its 
Lessons.” A very rich devotional study. Pages 138-140 
would alone give a leader material enough for sugges- 
tions to the seyen speakers. 

3. Luther's Catechism. We all have a copy of this. 
You would do well to follow out Luther’s explanations 
of the seven petitions, discussing their meaning together. 
III Six Questions (or Six Serving Men). 

*IT keep six honest serving men, 

They taught me all I knew. 

Their names are What, and Why, and When, 

And How, and Where, and Who. 

—Rudyard Kipling, “The Elephant’s Child” 

*Permission to publish not secured. 

1. What is prayer? 

Prayer is talking with God. Prayer is the conversa- 
tion of the believing heart with God. Just as I talk with 
any other friend, so I talk with God, my best Friend. 

In a good conversation we listen as well as talk. 
In the finest prayer life we listen to God, as we read our 
Bible, and then we answer Him in our prayers. 

2. Why pray? 

Because I cannot live without it. My body would 
die, did I stop breathing. Prayer is the breath of the 
soul. If we are alive toward God, we will pray as natu- 
rally as a living person breathes. 

Jesus commands us to pray and has Bee risa to 
hear and answer. 
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3. When pray? 

Always. Especially in the morning, at meals, in the 
evening, during family worship. We can always talk to 
God, aloud or in the silence of our heart. Get the habit 
of talking often with God. It will bless you and bring 
you joy. 

4. How pray? 

Aloud. Use prayers in books. The Common Service 
Book and Parish School Hymnal have many pages of 
helpful prayers. Use these prayers to learn how to pray 
and for what to ask. Get a book of prayers of your 
own, or use the one you have. Your catechism contains 
some excellent prayers. 

In your heart. You can pray at times and places 
where talking aloud may not be possible. Don’t let this 
be a lazy way out of oral prayers. In the school class 
room or after the church service are two times silent 
prayer will help you. 

5. Where pray? 

In my own room, especially upon arising or before 
retiring. At meals, iet me say grace. In our family wor- 
ship, take an active part. When asked at Sunday School 
or Luther League, learn to pray aloud. Join softly in the 
collect at the church service. Follow the pastor’s thought 
in the public prayers at church. 

6. Who should pray? 

We all need to pray. Not smooth words, but sincere 
hearts, make our prayers acceptable. “Lord, teach us to 
pray.” 

Who’s Afraid? 

Maybe you have outgrown the notion that prayer 
is just a sort of charm to keep evil away. If so, you 
might be able to smile at the story of a mother who 
happened to notice that her boy went to bed without 
saying his prayers. When she spoke to him about it, he 
said, “I know it; but I didn’t say them last night and 
nothing got me—I didn’t say ‘em night before last, and 
nothing got me—I didn’t say’ em tonight, and if nothing 
gets me tonight, I ain’t never going to say ’em.” 


Comments 

“There is always a new discovery of God in true 
prayer.’—I°. H. Knubel, 8-30-31. 
“Prayer brings two necessary things: 

Deflation 
Man turns from his independence to a dependence 
upon God; 
Man turns from self-righteousness to reliance on 
God’s mercy. 
Inflation 

Lifts up 

Brings new strength 

Exaltation through God’s mercy 

—also from “Watered Gardens,’ 
address by F. H. Knubel 

Once upon a time there was a traveling man who 
kept bringing lovely gifts home to his children. Finally 
they scarcely stopped to kiss him, but asked, “What have 
you brought us?” 

Are we like that in our prayers? Does God wonder, 
when we kneel to fold our hands and close our eyes, 
“Now what is he going to ask Me to give him?” 
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November 10, 1940 
Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity 


USING THE BIBLE 
II Timothy 3:14-17 
Ernestine Sammons Jones, Columbia, S. C. 


O may these heavenly pages be 
My ever dear delight, 

And still new beauties may I see 
And still increasing light. 


Granny’s Bible 

A Bible: lay encased in glass on a marble stand in 
a corner of a university museum. A small printed card 
beside the Bible informed me and other visitors that the 
Bible had been hand-lettered by monks in the thirteenth 
century and that the approximate value was $50,000. 

' “That's a lot of money,’ one visitor remarked. “But 
its real value,” added another, “cannot be estimated with 
money, for its worth lies in its power when used per- 
sonally.” 

My thoughts flew to a Bible which lay in a drawer 
at home. It had been there since Granny died, over a 
year ago. The Bible had belonged to her. It had been 
by her bedside constantly. She used it daily. Now it 
was stuck aside, a treasure, quite useless because others 
in the family had not learned how to use it. 

Granny had said she learned to read the Bible daily 
when she was a girl. At first it was mostly a habit—she 
didn’t think strongly about what she was reading. She 
just knew it was right and good for her somehow. Then 
when her mind started to thinking about queer life situa- 
tions and what she should do in each situation her mind 
also started to thinking very definitely about the words 
she was reading in the Bible every day. She discovered 
that this Book was a guide book for her own use, that 
God spoke to her through the words and helped direct 
her life. She discovered that Jesus helped her under- 
stand God’s will, and that Jesus taught her faith and 
love and loyalty. 

Granny’s life had been so full of service and kindness 
and happiness. Surely her Bible had molded her life. 
One thing was very clear in my mind—Granny seemed 
to enjoy reading the Bible. 

“How can I learn to use the Bible like Granny?” 
I thought, “I know, T’ll go home and take Granny’s 
Bible from its hiding place in the drawer and place it 
on the table in the living room. Perhaps I'll ask Mother 
and Dad and the others to have family worship every 
day; or every night might be a better time. That’s what 
my church asks me to do anyway. And if that doesn’t 
work right away, [ll just remember to read it myself 
until I learn what Granny learned.” 

So intent were my thoughts as I gazed at the valu- 
able Bible in the case, I started in surprise to find that 
the visitors had moved on to another object of interest. 
I ran to join them, happy with my new resolution. 


I Learn To Use The Bible 

I glanced at a piece of rope coiled on the ground. 
I had noticed it there in the yard for several days. Idly 
I picked it up and twisted it in my hands. As I started 
to drop it back to the ground I remembered a page in 
a Scout manual giving information about rope-tying. I 
found the manual and sat for an hour studying it and 
tying knots until I was satisfied that I had learned spe- 
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cific uses for knot-tying. I rolled the rope up carefully 
and hung it on a nail on the back porch. It was worth 
saving now that I was conscious of how to use it. 

In learning to use the Bible I may approach it as a 
guide Book, or a manual which instructs me in using 
even my most insignificant possessions, and in using my 
most valuable possession—my own personality. I may 
think of it as a source book; a book of knowledge about 
God. It may seem like a history book; a history of God’s 
people. Or again I may think of it as a story book; 
stories of the lives of God’s people. There are adjectives 
I may apply to it; an interesting book, an adventurous 
book, a living book. I must try never to use the Bible 
with a feeling of grimness or heaviness or rebellious 
duty. I must remember that Jesus makes it a friendly 
book and that I must use it with a feeling of friendliness. 
Whether I am gad, perplexed, gay, frightened or dis- 
couraged, there are passages of friendly counsel I may 
turn to to meet my varying moods. Behind, above and 
beyond all I must remember that it is God’s Book, God’s 
Word. From it God speaks silently when I think deeply 
of what I read, and when I listen for His quiet voice 
which gradually gives me understanding. It makes me 
conscious of how to use my life, 


Guides To Using My Bible 

I cannot call myself well educated, no matter how 
long I go to school and study, unless I have at least a 
fair knowledge of the Bible. This Book, the best in 
literature, the greatest of any, the source of all truth, the 
center of all Christian teaching, must direct the use of 
all other knowledge I have. 

I may study it the biography way by looking up in 
the concordance the name of a character and reading all 
references to him. 

A study by books is possible. There are guides and 
textbooks which are helpful in explaining the central 
message of each book. 

A general reading from Genesis to Revelation is 
used by some people. 

The geography method is a study of cities and coun- 
tries. It is interesting to learn what happened in Egypt, 
Syria, or Palestine. 

I may study the Bible by searching for all references 
to topics, as God, prayer, or love. 

If I master no other part, I am determined to know 
the four Gospels by reading and re-reading them, so 
that I will know Jesus, my Saviour. 

“Light for Today” and “Intermediate Quarterly 
Helps” are excellent guides for my daily Bible reading. 


Divine Instructor, gracious Lord, 
Be Thou for ever near; 

Teach me to love Thy sacred Word, 
And view my Saviour there. 


November 17, 1940 
Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity 
LEARNING GOD’S WILL 
John 16:13, 14 
Rev. W. R. Krouse, Allentown, Pa. 
Finding the Way 
No one ever thinks of going on a long automobile 
trip now-a-days without taking with them a road map. 
There are so many by-ways—so many turns—so many 
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difficult places—that it would be easy to get lost if the 
way were not clearly marked! 

So it is in this world of ours. Our life’s pathway has 
so many complicated turns—so many problems—that 
people do get “lost.” They wander here and there— 
they go up “blind alleys” and “dead end” streets—and 
never really do find their way. 

Our heavenly Father knows life’s problems. His 
Son, Jesus Christ, walked this earth of ours and was ac- 
quainted with all of its difficulties. For this reason He 
has given to us a “road map’”—His will—or the things 
that He wants us to do—the things that will lead us to 
peace and happiness both now and hereafter! This 
“Guide” we find in His Word—the Holy Bible—through 
which the Holy Spirit speaks to us! 

It is not enough for us to say that we love God. 
It is not enough for us to go to church and sing His 
praises and worship Him. We must demonstrate by our 
actions the things we say with our lips. Actions, even 
with God, speak louder than words. An old proverb 
says: “What you are speaks so loud, I can’t hear a thing 
you say.’’ Our earthly parents are not satisfied with hay- 
ing us tell them of our love. We must-show this love 
by our obedience. Jesus very emphatically speaks of this 
when He says: “Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of My Father which is in 
Heaven!” 

Most of us have learned in our study of Luther’s 
Small Catechisni what it means to pray in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Thy will be done.” In this petition we ask 
God, not merely to make us humble and submissive— 
that His will may be done “to” us—but rather that He 
would make us strong to perform His holy will here 
on earth even as the angels do it above. 

In order, therefore, to find out what God has or- 
dained for my life in this world—in order that I might 
prove to Him by my obedience that I am His loving 
child—in order that I might be a responsible agent in 
carrying out His will on earth— it is necessary that I 
know what the Will of God is! 

Isn’t it wonderful that God has revealed His will to 
us! We don’t have to guess—we don’t have to experiment 
with a trial and error system. It is all there—written for 
us in His Book—all that we need to know for our happi- 
ness and well-being in this world and the next! 


Learning God’s Will in Church 

Where could we better learn the will of our Father 
than in His own house? The things that we see there 
—pictures, symbols, objects of art—the things that we 
hear—the Word, the explanation of the Word in the 
pastor’s sermon—the beautiful music—even the hymns 
which we sing—all speak to us of the Father’s will. 

When we place our offerings on the altar we know 
that we are making possible the doing of God's will 
throughout the world. The next time you are in church 
look at the things that furnish the sanctuary. What do 
they tell you of God? In medieval times, when people 
were not well educated, the Church depended a great 
deal upon art to tell the great Truths of the Faith. Do 
these things in your church speak a message to you? 
Do you listen attentively to the Word as it is read and 
preached and sung in order that you may hear God 
speaking to your heart. Think back on last Sunday’s 
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services. What did you learn of God’s Will? Did you 
try to put these things into action during this past week? 
Learning God’s Will in Sunday School 

' Next in importance to the worship of God in the 
sanctuary is the instruction we receive in the school of 
the Church. Our Lord has given command to “make 
disciples of all nations, teaching them to observe what- 
soever He has commanded.” In the Sunday School de- 
vout Christian men and women open up to us the riches 
of God’s Word and by precept and example show us 
the blessings that come from following God’s Way. 

Jesus no longer can gather about Him His disciples 
to teach them the Father’s Will. But the Church, which 
is Christ at work in the world today, through its schools 
and agencies, carries on the Lord’s teaching ministry. 
Perhaps if we were all to remember this great truth, 
we would be more reverent and attentive in our class 
work, 

Bible Study and Prayer 

In addition to the experiences we have in Church 
and Sunday School we should count it a joy to hear our 
Heavenly Father speak to us personally. As we read 
His Word we should be able to hear Him speak to our 
hearts even as once He spoke to Peter and James and 
John. We have always felt that we Protestants in our 
public and private worship have been almost too eager 
to tell God what is in our hearts and minds and almost 
negligent in giving Him a chance to answer. In our 
worship services we religiously avoid quiet moments. 
We request the organist to “fill in” with music those 
few seconds when we might allow God to talk with us. 
Bible reading and prayer should be followed by a 
moment of quiet meditation! 

Our daily prayer could well be 


Live Thou within us, Lord; 
Thy mind and will be ours; 

Be Thou beloved, adored, 

And served with all our powers; 
That so our lives may teach 

Thy children what Thou att, 

And plead, by more than speech, 
For Thee with every heart. Amen. 


November 24, 1940 
Last Sunday after Trinity 
LUTHERANS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


Matthew 8 :23-27 
Miss Frances Ahalt, Middletown, Md. 


A missionary topic? you ask. Yes, indeed it is. 
The work among people who make a living upon the 
high seas and those who travel these same waters, both 
for pleasure and in search of new homes, is a vital part 
of the work of the Board of Social Missions. There are 
numerous seamen’s and immigrants’ missions but we will 
consider only two of them. 


The Immigrants’ and Seamen’s Mission 
The Immigrants’ and Seamen’s Mission under the 
supervision of Rey. E. A. Sievert, works in the ports of 
New York, Montreal and Winnipeg, Canada. This mis- 
sion does a great deal to help immigrants as they come 
to our country and Canada to make their homes. Often 
they are met at the pier or on board ship; then they and 
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their belongings are taken to the proper railroad station 
and put on the proper trains to reach their destination. 
This involves transfer of baggage, notification by tele- 
phone or telegram to relatives or friends of their arrival 
so that these people may meet and care for the new- 
comers. In some instances the Mission worker has to 
secure lodging for the strangers if there is no one to 
receive them into their homes. To build confidence and 
a feeling of security the Mission also seeks employment 
for those attempting to establish homes in this country. 

Because of various irregularities immigrants have to 
appear before the Board of Special Inquiry at Ellis 
Island to straighten out these matters. Any question 
concerning the papers of admission, the health, or the 
character of the individual must be clarified before the 
person is admitted into the United States. 

Frequently young men establish residence here and 
then send for their future wives. Since these ladies can- 
not leave New York City until they have been married, 
they are placed in the custody of the Mission until the 
ceremony is performed. 

Often an aged couple, nervous, fearful, awed, come 
under the care of the Mission as they, laden with cher- 
ished possessions of the years, travel to spend their 
latter days with a son or daughter previously established 
in this strange, new land. 


Types of Work Done by the Mission 

The following table gives an idea of the vast amount 
of work done by the Immigrants’ and Seamen’s Mission 
over a period of two years: Hospital calls 2,993 on 1,923 
patients; calls to institutions (home for aged, prisons, 
etc.) 1,434; office and telephone interviews 5,129; letters 
written 4,388; employment secured for 330 persons; re- 
lief given in cash, food, clothing to 550; funds handled 
for those detained at Ellis Island $1,213.90; religious 
services held 132; baptisms 10; marriages 58; funerals 
11; communion administered 128. 


Full Time Worker at Ellis Island 
The Board of Social Missions has established a full 
time worker at Ellis Island to work among emigrants, 
who for various reasons are leaving this country. This 
worker also aids refugees. 


Child Refugees in the Present War 

The Department of Welfare of the National Luth- 
eran Council is cooperating in the evacuation of Euro- 
pean children. English children will probably be taken 
to Canada for temporary shelter and identification. Those 
who come from Canada to the United States must be 
admitted under the immigrant quota while Americans 
who wish to take these children into their homes must 
supply affidavits showing that they are financially able 
to care for them and that they are willing to maintain 
them as long as it is necessary. 

Children from any country must be admitted under 
the quota of their native land. The United States Com- 
mittee is prepared to handle children of any European 
country, but there is little information about children 
from any country other than England. 


European Contacts 
The Board also maintains active contacts with Euro- 
pean Lutheran workers. These contacts are valuable, 
both from the standpoint of those who enter this coun- 
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try and Canada and also in the interest of those who are 
voluntarily or legally deported. The service to be ren- 
dered those named for deportation requires exact knowl- 
edge of the legal questions involved, as well as regular 
contacts with government officials. 


The conditions in some of the countries from which 
Lutheran immigrants come has added largely to the 
duties of our immigrant missionaries. To avoid hopeless 
confusion it is necessary that there be one common 
Lutheran agency in this country to take care of religious 
refugees. 


A Day at the Philadelphia Mission 

Let us spend a day with Rev. Erich Saul, Pastor 
of the Philadelphia Seamen’s and Immigrants’ Mission, 
in order to better understand his work. Before going 
to the Mission, where most of his work is carried on, he 
will probably call at the bank, the post office, the hos- 
pital, visit the lawyer, the prison, on board ships, or the 
immigrant station. Upon arrival at the Mission Home 
he opens his mail. What a variety of requests he finds! 
One letter is from a German mother seeking information 
about her boy. Another is from the wife of a seaman 
who complains that she and her children have received no 
support from him for months. Another is from a young 
girl in Germany who wishes to come to America to 
work, but who has no friends or relatives to whom she 
can refer. She, like another foreigner in the next letter, 
requests an affidavit. 


A man who has been in this country for four weeks 
without a job comes in. He is homesick and wants to 
work his way back home on the next boat. The next 
man to enter wants carfare to New York. 


The telephone rings and a former “protege” who 
has been arrested for some minor offense needs $500 
bail. Next in line is a Jewish fellow who seeks Christian 
counsel. The next case is a plea from a former seaman 
who has been arrested following an automobile accident. 
A couple come in to be married. A Palestine farmer 
wants a job on a farm in the United States. Another 
seaman is ready to take out his second citizenship papers 
and wants a witness in court. 


The continuing succession of people who seek aid 
at the Mission must be given as much help and comfort 
as possible. Pastor Saul sums up his day’s work with 
these words: ‘“‘What a wonderful feeling to be able to 
say at the end of a day: Once more I have shown a 
fellow the right way, have become his friend, have helped 
him in his troubles, and brought at least a little sun- 
shine to his life.” 


The Service of Chaplain 


The United Lutheran Church in America has a 
committee on Army and Navy Work. To become a 
Chaplain in the United States Navy a pastor must file 
an application with the General Committee. Each appli- 
cation carries full information of the qualifications of the 
applicant with his educational and pastoral background. 
The Committee studies each application with utmost care 
in order to get the very best available men to represent 
the United Lutheran Church in this highly important 
service. 
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The pastoral duties of the Chaplains include: Church 
and Sunday School services, baptisms, marriages, funer- 
als, private and public communion services, private ad- 
vice and counsel, distribution of Bible and Testaments, 
and visiting of hospitals. 


The fact that there are Chaplains in the United 
States Army and Navy is a symbol that our country 
with its democratic government has a living faith in 
God, who is supreme and all-powerful, and that we seek 
His loving and saving care. Our Chaplains know that 
our enlisted men need God’s direction and protection as 
do people in all walks of life. The Chaplains follow the 
men into whatever danger they are called so that as 
representatives of the Loving Father they may give the 
message of redemption through Jesus Christ to save 
men in life or death. In the tense days of the present 
time our Chaplains need our prayers so that they may 
exemplify to our national defenders our faith in God’s 
guidance and goodness. 


Chaplains on Regular Ocean Crossings and Cruises 


Rev. Alfred Weber, pastor of the Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey, 
has written a delightful summary of an eighteen day 
Caribbean Cruise on board the S. S. Statendam in March 
1938? Besides this voyage Rev. Mr. Weber has worked 
two summers on boats, has made five round trips to 
Europe of which six crossings were on the S. S. Bremen, 
three on the S. S. Europa and one on the S. S. New 
York, and has taken a second Caribbean Cruise. These 
trips surely make him something of a seaman. 


The only order given to Rev. Weber as Protestant 
Chaplain was to conduct divine service on board the 
ship on the three Sundays of the cruise. On the first 
Sunday only fifty people attended service. At the second 
service, after Mr. Weber had had a week to become ac- 
quainted with most of the passengers, there were more 
than 200 present. Many of these were people who had 
forgotten their church at home. The offerings, amount- 
ing to $150, received at these services, were placed in 
a fund for widows and orphans of seamen. 


Many people go on the cruises thinking that they 
can escape their sins, their responsibilities, or their con- 
science. However, Rev. Weber tells us, “They find no 
rest except in Jesus Christ.’ There are many people on 
the ship with no church connections and many with 
serious religious problems. Thus the Chaplain has a 
challenge and an opportunity for many a helpful word. 
Sometimes passengers become ill and greatly appreciate 
the words of comfort spoken by the Chaplain. 


The Common Service Book of the United Lutheran 
Church in America is used for all Protestant Services 
on the S. S. St. Louis, the Bremen and the Europa. 
These were the gifts of Dr. F. H. Knubel, President of 
our United Lutheran Church in America. Many pas- 
senger ships go to sea without a Protestant Chaplain on 
board. This is true because Protestants do not request 
one when they make their reservations. On the briny 
deep or on the firm land we are not outside the reach 
of God’s care and as we travel the seas we should make 
sure that one of God’s ministers of our Protestant faith 
is near for counsel and comfort. 
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SENIOR TOPICS FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 


November 3, 1940 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity 


GETTING AND SPENDING MONEY 
James 4:13-17 
Herbert Fliegel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Christian’s Attitude Toward the 
Money Problem 

In the homes of the poor as well as in the homes 
of the rich the child has his needs supplied to him, 
usually by his parents. From his very early years the 
child learns that money can supply his material desires 
and the lack of it can cause him many a disappointment. 
The child early develops his stand toward money. He is 
gradually deciding whether he will make his place in the 
world through honest means or merely through his apti- 
tude for business trickery. Where there is privation the 
child soon discovers that there is a mysterious, rare and 
precious something ‘called money, something that it is 
so good to have, but so difficult to obtain. 

If a youth were told to tackle the problem of “get- 
ting and spending money,” I’m sure he would say, “I 
won't have any trouble to spend money, just lead me to 
it or tell me how and where to get it.” However, where 
money is concerned, there will always be two problems: 
(1) How and where to get it; (2) What to do with it 
when you have it. In considering both of these phases 
we must bear in mind that to the Christian: 

1. Money is a medium of exchange. It has no 
value when hoarded. It has value only when used to 
supply one’s needs. 

2. Money should not be a symbol of social worth. 

3. Money is a trust from God. 

4. The use of money is a moral problem as well as 

a business problem. 


Mrs. 


How Youth Gets Money 

The Allowance. In these days it is almost a uni- 
versal custom for parents to provide their children with 
an allowance. How soon it is begun or how large it is 
depends on the family income, the size of the family, 
and the child himself. Every child needs money just 
as he needs books, pencils, hammers or nails. He needs 
it in order to become familiar with it. It is only by 
handling and spending money that a child can learn the 
fundamentals in the use of it. The allowance helps the 
child to learn relative values, arithmetic, thrift and for- 
bearance. The allowance has educational, economic and 
moral values. 

If you are a child who is dissatisfied because you 
do not receive any allowance or because it is too small, 
don’t complain selfishly. It often takes considerable 
scraping, serious weighing, even actual privation and 
self-denials to give the amount your parents actually are 
giving. Learn to be considerate of your parents and 
look for ways of helping or stretching your present al- 
lowance. It is very inconsiderate to press your demands 
for enjoyment and pleasure, heedless of the personal 
problems of those dearest to you. Over a period of 
years every family experiences fluctuations of fortune. 
It is fair for the youth of the family to share in the mis- 
fortunes as well as the good fortunes of the parents. 
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Work. During early years every child is dependent 
on someone. But during adolescence he is striving for 
independence. This independence is expressed in a de- 
sire for more money. He would much prefer to earn the 
money he spends to spending the parent’s money under 
many restraints. Boys and girls enrolled in high school 
and college have been earning amounts from mere pocket 
money to complete maintenance. The difficulty is in 
finding the kind of work that is physically, mentally and 
spiritually suitable. It is wise for young people to try 
work they would like as their vocation. 

Two important things to remember when a young 
person starts working are that the earning experience 
is worth more than the money earned and that the wrong 
kind of associates in this initial earning experience can 
often have a lasting effect on his life. The opportunity 
to earn money shows the youth what money costs in 
terms of effort, time, skill, sacrifice and accomplishment. 
However, no young person’s time should be so taken 
up with studies and work that he has no time for play. 


Gifts, Bequests, Requests. Some few young people 
receive money in the form of bequests. Many more re- 
ceive money as gifts on special occasions. The problem 
in these two cases is not how to get but what to do with 
it after it has been received. How shall it be invested? 
Many parents are pestered beyond words by requests on 
the part of their maturing offsprings who have so many 
places to use money. Where requests are numerous, 
there seems to be a call for a family conference or an 
adjustment of the allowance to straighten things out. 


What Can Youth Do With Money? 

A child gets his first experiences in spending money 
through playing store, buying groceries for mother and: 
spending a penny or so for himself. Suppose you were 
asked as were the students in three Pittsburgh high 
schools, “What would you do with $10,000 if you had 
it?’ How would you answer this question? Here is a 
summary of their replies: 


“The girls’ answers showed that 28% would invest 


‘it; 27% would spend it on self, either selfishly or worthi- 


ly; 19% would help others; 13% would spend some and 
save some; 13% did not know. Of the boys, 45% would 
invest it; 28% would spend it on self; 5% would help 
others; 7% would spend some and save some; 15% 
did not know.’—(Christian Life Problems) 

As soon as the child is mature enough to have an 
allowance he should be taught by his parents how to 
use his money. He should, with the help of his parents, 
make his own simple budget. An adolescent might in- 
clude in his budget such items as purchasing, sharing, 
and saving. 

Under purchasing he would probably have listed 
school lunches, athletics, amusements, transportation and 
social undertakings. Under sharing would be included 
such items as gifts, food or clothing to the poor, Church, 
missions. Regardless whether an adolescent has a bud- 
get and sticks to it or not, the important thing is that he 
learns to plan how and where to spend his money. The 
Christian young person should come to realize that his 
money can be a “golden channel of service.’ Money sup- 
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plies a channel through which one may reach most in- 
timately to others, near-by and around the world. 


“Money is a talent entrusted to us by God and 
capable of accomplishing great good when used to pro- 
mote His kingdom. A good woman gave David Living- 
stone sixty dollars, which enabled him to hire a helper, 
and it was this helper who saved Livingstone’s life when 
he was attacked by a lion. This offering was indirectly 
the means of preserving Livingstone’s life for thirty 
years. Dr. Goucher gave $100,000 for mission work in 
India, After twenty years what was the result? ‘There 
are in this district,’ says J. Campbell White, ‘fifty thous- 
and members of the Methodist Church who, twenty years 
ago were idolaters. In this particular instance every two 
dollars invested led to some heathen soul accepting 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour, and it will not be very long 
until that fifty thousand Christian people become one 
hundred thousand. In a few years more they will be- 
come five hundred thousand. And I do not know how 
great the company may be that will greet our Lord when 
He comes, if they go on, under His blessing, multiply- 
ing as they are now doing’.”—Sunday School Magazine 
(Re-quoted from “Augsburg Teacher,” June 23, 1940). 

Recall the story of Joseph and Pharaoh in Egypt 
and the seven years of plenty and famine. It is wise to 
learn while young to set aside from years of plenty for 
use in lean years. This, however, does not mean to be- 
come a “Rich Fool” or a “King Midas.” For the young 
person, saving is not so much a problem of acquiring 
certain habits as one of learning to manage. Saving 
must not be held out as a virtuous end in itself. Saving 
is not a routine placing of coins in a particular place, 
but an active, meaningful process. Each person will have 
his own reasons for and methods of managing money 
whether it be saving or spending. 

In this matter of saving, we, as Christians, should 
remember that we are not to lay up for ourselves treas- 
ures on earth where moth and rust doth corrupt, but 
rather lay up treasures in heaven. We should exchange 
our gold into the lives of men, the kind of coin used in 
heaven. 

The story is told by S. D. Gordon in “Quiet Talks 
on Service’ of a man who approaches Heaven's gate 
lugging all his belongings with him. And as he gets up 
to the gateway the gateman will say, “What's all this 
stuff?” “Stuff!” he will say, astonished; “this is the most 
precious wealth of earth, sir. I have spent my whole 
life, the cream of my strength in accumulating this.” 
“Oh, well,” the reply will be, “I have no doubt that is 
so. I am not disputing your word at all. But that sort 
of thing does not pass current up in this land. That has 
to be exchanged at the banker’s offices for the sort of 
coinage we use here.” 

The man looks a little relieved at this last remark. 
The other talk has sounded strange, and given him a 
queer misgiving in his heart, as he listened. “But 
“banker” and “exchange,” that sounds familiar. The 
ground feels a bit steadier. He picks up new spirit. 
“Where are the bankers’ offices, please?” he asks eager- 
ly. “They are all down on the earth,’ comes the quiet 
answer. “You must do your exchanging before you get 
as far as this. That stuff is all dead loss now. You can’t 
take it back to the bankers’ now, and it is of no value 
here. Just leave it over on that dump heap there outside 
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the gate, and come in yourself.” And the man comes in 
with a strangely stripped and bare feeling. 


November 10, 1940 
Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity 


THE JEW’S GREATEST KING—DAVID 


II Samuel 5:1-5 
Rev. W. Robert Miller, Ringtown, Pa. 


What a tremendous character he was! A man of 
the people—and a friend of kings; a man among men— 
and a friend of God! Shepherd, athlete, warrior, poet, 
musician, statesman, chieftain, priest, and king; builder of 
Israel; champion of Jehovah—this was David, the Jews’ 
greatest king! 

When we first see him it is as.a shepherd tending 
his father’s sheep on those same hills above Bethlehem 
where the angels sang of the birth of Jesus to other 
shepherds centuries later. Even in this humble task 
David distinguished himself for courage and strength— 
killing a lion and a bear which attacked his flocks. And 
doubtless by his glowing campfire through the long silent 
desert nights he looked into the flames and dreamed of 
future days. But however great his dreams they could 
scarcely match reality, for his was to be a life spectacular 
and tremendous, and he was to be the greatest hero of 
a nation of heroes. : 


It must have been a surprise to David when he 
was summoned to his home by an urgent messenger. 
“The Prophet Samuel wants to see you.” Samuel, great 
spiritual leader of the Hebrew people, wanted to see 
him. Perhaps in those thrilling words came the sense 
of greater destiny in the young shepherd. And this feel- 
ing was heightened when Samuel anointed him king-to- 
be over Israel. David turned again to his flocks, but 
with him went the consciousness that his was to be a 
deeper and higher and broader life than his dreams. 


Our next view of the country shepherd is in a time 
of national crisis, when the armies of the Philistines 
invaded Israel, and Goliath, their giant champion, chal- 
lenged any man of Israel to individual combat. David, 
bringing supplies to his brothers in the army, volunteered 
to fight him, and disdaining armor offered by Saul, the 
King, killed the giant with his sling and led the Israel- 
ites in victor:ous assault on the terrified Philistines. Ac- 
claimed by all, he was made a captain by the grateful 
King. 

Distinguished as a musician and singer, David helped 
cure Saul of his periods of melancholia by playing and 
singing for him. Once he narrowly escaped death when 
the royal patient, in a fit of madness, tried to kill him 
with a javelin. But when the king recovered he again 
sought to hold David's friendship by giving him Michal, 
Saul’s daughter, in marriage. 

The unstable mind of the king did not permit this 
happy state to rest for long. David was forced to flee 
for his life, and with a band of loyal followers was pur- 
sued by scouting columns,’ led by the king. At last, al- 
most surrounded by the royal troops, he was saved by 
the news that the Philistines had again invaded Israel, 
for Saul was forced to return home to meet this new 
attack. The battle went against the Israelites, and Saul, 
in despair, ordered his armor-bearer to kill him. 
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On the death of Saul, Judah crowned David king 
at Hebron, and Israel (the northern division) ratified 
the act. He was the second king of the Hebrew nation, 
and embarked on a long campaign of warfare against 
neighboring nations. Having defeated the Philistines, 
Ammonites, and Moabites, and increased his territories 
tremendously, David set about unifying his own people. 
He set up his capital at Jerusalem, created an orderly 
government, enforced peace, built up his army, and 
helped Israel into its greatest prosperity. 

Absalom, his son, tried to overthrow his govern- 
ment, but was killed in the rebellion. David’s declin- 
ing years were spent in comparative peace. His poems, 
called “Psalms,” indicate a deeply spiritual personality. 
They have been a source of comfort and worship since 
his time. Upon his death, Solomon, his son, succeeded 
him to the throne. Under Solomon’s rule the great 
Temple at Jerusalem was built. 


In these times of national emergency our nation is 
seeking a leader who will be able to guide America safe- 
ly through the turbulent years of international relations 
lying ahead. We are endeavoring to appoint military 
and naval leaders who are wise and able to put their 
skill into effective action. In the regulation of industry 
geared for national defense the ablest brains are being 
sought. Our age, too, needs leadership of the finest 
calibre. 

America’s future depends on its leadership of to- 
day. May we find it among men not only politically able 
and skilled in business and tactics, but among men who 
appreciate spiritual values and seek to uphold them. We 
need men like David, the leader who was able to inter- 
pret national needs of economy and politics in the light 
of national needs morally and religiously. Such leader- 
ship made David “The Jews’ Greatest King.” Learning 
to be such a leader may make one of us the answer to 
America’s need in this generation. 


November 17, 1940 
Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity 


CHRISTIAN HEALING AND HEALTH 
Mark 16:15-20 
Rey, Claude E. Schick, Spring City, Pa. 


Sixteen hundred million people are said to be living 
today. Out of that number the greater part has expe- 
rienced illness or physical infirmities. Millions of dol- 
lars are spent each year in order to maintain or regain 
health. What does the Christian religion have to offer? 
We know it has a message concerning a man’s soul 
health but what about his body? “Know ye not,” asks 
Paul, “that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you?” (I Corinthians 6:19) 


Healing in the New Testament 

When we read the gospels we find what Jesus did 
to those sick and distressed of mind and body who came 
to Him. He went about teaching and preaching and 
“healing all manner of disease and all manner of sick- 
ness among the people.” As many as touched Him were 
made perfectly whole. A study of these healing miracles 
shows us two important facts. First, that He had com- 
passion, He took pity on them. Second, His ability to 
heal them was conditioned by their faith in His healing 
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power. Where there was no faith He could do no heal- 
ing. In the Scripture passage (Mark 16:15-20) He com- 
manded the disciples also to carry on this healing minis- 
try. In Acts are recorded a number of times when 
healing acts took place through the disciples and other 
servants of God. Read Acts 3:1-8; 5:12-16; 9:10-18; 
28:1-10. James 5:14-16 speaks of what the elders of the 
Church should do when sickness came to Christians. 
It appears that Jesus intended that His disciples should 
heal in His Name and that miracles of healing were 
performed in the early Church. 


Faith Healing 

Since the early days of the Church little has been 
done about Christian healing. More and more reliance 
is placed on the medical profession as alone being able 
to restore the sick to health. Yet physicians tell us 
that much of the healing is accomplished by the faith 
or confidence the patient has in the doctor’s ability and 
in the medicine he prescribes. “Faith healing” has also 
existed through the centuries. The Roman Catholics 
have many famous shrines to which the sick go to pray 
before some relic or sacred spot. 

During the past century healing cults such as Chris- 
tian Science have arisen. Their chief emphasis is on 
healing of the body with little thought for the soul. They 
deny the reality of sin and so have no place for the cross 
of Christ. They do not believe in the Incarnation and 
draw a sharp distinction between the “historical Jesus” 
and “the Christ of ideal truth.” They disregard all scien- 
tific medicine. They are neither Christian nor scientific. 

“Faith healing” is also carried on through the 
magical use of Scripture verses, the names of the Trinity, 
charms, relics, “magical potions and incantations.” Ad- 
herents of each of these can show. actual cases of healing. 


The Christian Attitude 

The Christian revelation of God seems to suggest: 
that God’s will for man is that he should be whole and 
sound in body, mind and soul. The Christian wants to 
have sound health—not just to be relieved of sickness 
or pain—but in order that his whole personality may be 
so fitted to be able to do God’s will, and carry on His 
work among his fellowmen. He wants health, not just 
for health’s sake, but for God’s sake and His service. 


But sickness comes to most of us. Why? The plain 
and obvious answer is that a vast proportion of people 
through wilful wrong-doing, wrong-living, or through ig- 
norance, are living out of harmony with the Will of 
God and disobeying those laws, moral and physical, 
which are necessary for good health. When we violate 
the laws of nature we pay a penalty in pain and illness. 
When insanitary conditions exist, disease and sickness 
are bound to come. 

When it does come what can the Christian do to 
lay hold of the healing power of Christ? The Christian 
can pray for the faith to receive God’s healing power 
and that God would give the physician wisdom. He 
must confidently believe that God wants to and will re- 
store to health. Deep down in everyone is a “force” or 
“life energy” which makes for health. It is God given. 
Through this God often works to restore. If the heal- 
ing seems to be slow, the Christian must remember 
that God stands by in his illness. “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” Nothing can do us eternal 
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harm. Suffering may degrade and embitter a life or it 
may enoble and give God an opportunity to do some- 
thing in the Christian’s life never before afforded him. 

What is needed is a new quality of faith. It is a 
faith that believes it can draw upon the limitless re- 
sources of God’s healing power. This faith will make 
us so live that every effort will be made to avoid those 
things which are bound to produce ill health. Because 
the body is a temple of the Holy Spirit we will want 
to have that body as sound as possible. 


November 24, 1940 
Last Sunday after Trinity 


THANKSGIVING 


Psalm 145 
Alfred L. Beck, Union City, New Jersey 


Definition 

Shakespeare once said that even the bitter wintry 
wind was not so unkind as man’s ingratitude. And in- 
gratitude is the very opposite of being grateful—of giv- 
ing thanks. There is not one of us who has not been 
given something wonderful in life for which to be grate- 
ful. It may be good health, a fine Christian home, good 
friends, talents which help to enrich life, or it may even 
be hardships and difficult problems which help to temper 
and strengthen character. We can all find special bless- 
ings in our own life if we are willing to look for them. 
Yet too often we are guilty of that very thing which is 
the direct opposite of thanksgiving—ingratitude. We al- 
low our wishes to make us unhappy. We envy the other 
fellow and what he has, and forget, or take for granted, 
the multitude of gifts which we already possess. That 
is why Thanksgiving Day is such an important day. It 
is a warning guide-post along the road of life not to 
forget to return thanks for all that we have received. 


To Whom Shall We Give Thanks? 

There is but One to whom we can rightfully give 
thanks. The Psalmists in the Old Testament constant- 
ly reminded the people to give thanks unto the Lord. 
Jesus showed us that God is our Father and that as 
children we are to thank Him. Anyone who reads the 
epistles of Paul carefully, will notice how often he gives 
thanks to God for all his experiences. St. Augustine 
and Martin Luther follow Paul’s example. There is a 
reason why men like Paul, and Augustine, and Luther 
so frequently mention thanksgiving in their writings. 
They counted God's great gift of Salvation through Jesus 
Christ so great that they simply could not forget the 
debt they owed. They knew that everything they had 
belonged not to them, but to the giver of every good 
and perfect gift. They knew that giving thanks is a 
vitally necessary part of the Christian life, for the Chris- 
tian has been given the greatest of all gifts! Life Eternal. 
Ask any great Christian—Albert Schweitzer, Toyohiko 
Kagawa, or Martin Niemoller—and they will reply that 
this is the very heart of true thanksgiving, And their 
lives prove what they say. 


What Determines Thanksgiving? 

The remarkable thing about all this is that the 
greater your experience of Christ’s great gift becomes, 
the more you will find reasons in life for which to give 
thanks. And the converse is also true. If God does not 
mean anything in your life, you will find very little for 
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which to give thanks. True thanksgiving is only to be 
found where someone has found God to be a gracious 
Father who cares. When this happens there is truly a 
reason for giving thanks! 


The Circle Widens 

If you have ever dropped a stone upon the surface 
of a quiet lake, you will understand what is meant by 
the expression, “the circle widens.” The spirit of true 
thanksgiving works the same way. Once we break the 
smug, complacent surface of our life, and search beneath 
the surface until we have found the joy and happiness 
which comes only through Jesus Christ we begin to 
see things in a different way. We no longer think only 
of ourselves. That was the old way. Now the circle 
widens and we begin to think of others: 


1. Our Family. Now that we stop to think about 
them we only begin to realize how much they deserve 
our thanks, for giving us life, for taking care of us, for 
the love they have always shown us. James M. Barrie, 
the English writer, has written a book, “Margaret 
Ogilvie,’ to tell the world what his mother meant to 
him. The letters of the Dutch painter, Van Gogh, re- 
veal how much his brother meant to him. Certainly our 
family means as much to us, surely here is something 
for which we may give thanks. 


2. Our Church. Perhaps our brethren across the 
sea would be able to appreciate giving thanks for the 
Church better than we. For we have forgotten what it 
means to be denied the privilege of worship. No one 
has closed our church doors to the congregation. But 
perhaps the news from abroad will awaken us to the 
fact that freedom of worship is a high privilege, for 
which we must prove ourselves worthy. It’s a marvelous 
thing to be able to gather together as Christians and be 
strengthened by the Word of God and the fellowship of 
believers. Surely, here is another great gift which is 
ours, and for which we owe thanks. 


3. Friends. The circle continues to widen. Beyond 
the family boundary, and beyond the boundary of our 
own Church, there is the wider circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances with whom we constantly come in contact. 
One can hardly think of a real Christian as not having 
his life enriched by friendships. Muhlenberg, the patri- 
arch of the Lutheran Church in America, only realized 
how many friends he had when he retired from active 
service in the ministry and they began to shower him 
with honors and remembrances. One of the great pur- 
poses of the Luther League is to foster friendship 
among its members. Have you ever stopped to give 
thanks for your friends? Or have you merely taken 
them for granted? 


4. Community. By community we mean both the 
narrower sense (neighborhood), and the wider sense 
(the nation). It is almost trite to say that we ought to 
be thankful that we live in America. But it is, never- 
theless, true. One cannot help thinking of those pil- 
grim fathers who sought these shores for a freedom 
which they were unable to find across the waters. And 
though New England must have seemed bleak and rock- 
bound to them, we are made to marvel when we read 
that the first thing they did was to kneel and offer a 
prayer of thanksgiving to Almighty God for having led 
them’ to these shores. What a heritage is ours! And 
what a challenge to continue that very spirit! 
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The Real Test of Thanksgiving 

Yes, all true thanksgiving begins in the heart of 
the believer. And once it takes hold there, the circle 
widens and we find more and more things to be grateful 
for. But the real test of a thankful heart comes when 
difficulties and hardships beset us. Are we to be thank- 
ful even then? The answer is yes! We are not to choose 
those things for which we feel we ought to give thanks. 
Surely we must give thanks for all that God sends us. 
Job offers us a marvelous example! How he continued 


tight through one affliction after another, even though 
he could not understand why. St. Paul never lost heart, 
even when he was shipwrecked, beaten, and thrown in- 
to prison. One doesn’t always understand why adverse 
experiences come to us. That is why it is the ultimate 
test. Giving thanks for the good things we receive is 
fine. But the final test of a Christian’s faith in God, the 
Father, is thanksgiving for all things. “Not my will, 
but Thine be done.” 


Young People’s Topics for November, 1940 
Theme for the Month: “A-GOOD STEWARD” 


November 3, 1940 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity 
A GOOD STEWARD—DEVELOPS RESOURCES 


Genesis 30:27-30 
Rev. Henry M. Wertz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Twenty-five years ago a Seminary professor said 
that the prevailing note of the preceding generation in 
Church History was Confessionalism—that is, the Church 
made its confessions of faith; but that the motif in the 
present generation must be stewardship or service. Dr. 
Jacob Fry, of sainted memory, introducing an address 
on Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, said, “It is not the 
roots, but the fruits that count.’ In this paradoxical 
fashion attention was attracted to the vital importance 
of the stewardship of the Christian life. 


A Good Steward 

A good steward is a genuine steward. His steward- 
ship reveals the kind of person he really is. He is also 
an efficient workman. This is a deScription of an active 
servant of Jesus Christ. It is also one of the goals of his 
entire life. Let it be observed from the start that it is 
assumed that our “good steward” is a whole-hearted 
Christian. The religious element is always included— 
naturally and spontaneously as possible—in every choice 
he is called upon to make. It may have to be a conscious 
effort at first, and a very energetic one at that, but it 
must result in more or less spontaneity to be effective. 


Someone has defined stewardship as the Christian 
law of life, and so it is; but a danger to be avoided by 
the average one of us growing Christians is that of look- 
ing upon a right life as merely a hard discipline, so that 
we do right under many circumstances not because we 
take any pleasure in doing so, but because it is our 
stern duty to do so. There may be an element of this 
displeasure at first, but it does not continue, if we grow 
in our faith and life. 


The First Requisite 

The good steward knows that the abundant life 
that Jesus spoke of, exemplified, and bestowed is more 
than having a satisfactory job, a good education, and 
the ability to influence people, and make friends. He 
knows that to attain a measure of this abundant life, 
every-day living, efficiency at work, self-advancement, 
and relationships with others must be linked to religion. 
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God’s Power—Available 


W. L. Stidger in “Personal Power,’ quotes from an 
older and unknown source the story of two neighbor- 
ing manufacturers. One was a manufacturer on a large 
scale in a littlke West Virginia town. He was using 
water power. He had a thousand times more power than 
he needed for his work. A neighbor started a little plant 
of his own, and the owner of the large plant invited his 
neighbor to run a belt through the walls of his factory 
and tie his machinery to his greater power. 


In a few years the smaller plant which had attached 
itself to the larger source of power, had spread all over 
that little town, through the valley, and up on the moun- 
tainside. So the first requisite for an abundant, resource- 
ful, developing life is the acceptance of Christ’s chal- 
lenging offer to attach the belts of our lives to the larger 
powers of the Heavenly Father, without and within our 
souls, 

A Three-fold Recognition 

The life linked to religion soon recognizes that the 
motives for every-day living are brought clearly into 
three spheres. By the power and instrumentality of 
God’s Word he recognizes God as the Owner of all 
things, and himself as a Trustee. In the development of 
of his trusteeship he becomes a faithful and efficient 
Steward, and finally recognizes and rejoices in a Part- 
nership with God. This applies to the whole life and 
touches every part of it. It does not matter what the 
trade or profession of the individual may be. 


This is the hall-mark of quality and genuineness on 
all that the steward says and does. It is not a senti- 
mental way of excusing inefficiency, carelessness, lazi- 
ness, and wastefulness. Unless the individual recognizes 
these three steps he is unlikely to approximate good 
stewardship. When an individual’s stewardship develops 
in this manner he is ready for a three-fold realization. 


A Three-fold Realization 


H. R. L. Sheppard in the “Impatience of a Parson” 
says that what men need is not a new definition, but a 
new realization of religion. This is true also for stew- 
ardship. Recognizing his relation to God, he uses his 
resources accordingly. The quality of his stewardship 
will always depend upon the value he places upon this 
relationship. He soon realizes that his resources in gen- 
eral are three-fold—Personality (Life), Time, Property. 
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1. Personality. Personality is the primary resource 
developed in stewardship. Personality is what a man is. 
Habit is the key to personality. Personality is the self 
—the whole self. Personality is not a pose—that is strik- 
ing an attitude. Neither is it poise, which may be a 
gracious quality. Personality is what the person is and 
not merely a manner, real or affected. 

The good steward recognizes not only his readily- 
seen resources, but also those that have to be sought 
after. In time he recognizes that in his natural gifts he 
has the means to the end of greater gifts for The Service. 
Christ in the hearts of men enables men’s hands to per- 
form great services. This makes personality the greatest 
power in the world. A personality enriched by every- 
day living and Christian experience is ready to consider 
such resources as time and property. 

2. Time. Time is one of the most precious gifts. 
Careful and troubled about many things men forget too 
often that God has a right to all their time. We are 
willing to recognize time as God’s for service, only when 
we have no other “date.” Sunday time is the Lord’s 
when no one takes us out for a “ride.”” We have no time 
to link consistent religion to our bodies, jobs, engage- 
ments, and companions except when we are sick, un- 
employed, deceived, and disillusioned; at other times we 
would be “self-made.” Arnold Bennett once said of 
time, “Out of it you have to spin health, pleasure, money, 
content, respect, and the evolution of your immortal 
soul.” No matter how we use this daily miracle of time, 
it must be regarded as a part of our trust from God. So 
will ovr opportunities increase in satisfying service, and 
we will come to a realization of the part that material 
things play in the development of our resources. 

3. Property. Everything of tangible value outside 
of one’s own self is one’s property. If this is true, why 
do the Church and the world give money the center 
of attention in so much of its planning for its spiritual 
work? The answer is that money is the most practical 
medium of exchange, and it represents life. It is only a 
means of transfer, an extension of influence. The use 
of money will receive attention more fully in the next 
topic. It is enough for us to recognize here the es- 
sential importance of money in the development of our 
resources. 

The right of private property is sanctioned by God; 
but there is also a divine restraint upon this right by 
the rights of one’s fellowmen. Our Lord disparaged 
Material things are part of man’s resources to 
be developed to the glory of God and the good of one’s 
fellow men. 

Jacob “increased exceedingly.” His craft and natural 
talents in herding played a leading role, yet there was 
also the Providence of God. God did not want Jacob’s 
altar, nor his tithes, first of all; He wanted Jacob. Only 
when crafty, efficient Jacob, “the heel plucker,” is turned 
into “Israel, the Prince with God in whom is no guile,” 
was God’s high purpose for His servant Jacob recog- 
nized and used by Jacob. The “odds” were against him 
from the start, but by the grace of God he persisted 
and in the end his descendants worshipped the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 


Throw Your Whole Heart Into It 
So then let us all be energetic and enthusiastic in 
attending to all the duties of our Christian calling, re- 
membering that as we develop our resources we are in 


” 


wealth. 
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His service. This will guard us against fanaticism and 
bring every thought into obedience to Christ. “We are 


labofters together with God.” 


Read Dr. W. H. Greever’s ‘‘Workers With God,” United Lutheran 
Publication House. Like the Catechism, has brief, pithy phrases 

“Not Slothful in Business,’ H. A. Bosch—Doubleday, Doran & 
Company 

“First Steps in Christian Stewardship,’ 5—Published by Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement, Washington, D. C. 


November 10, 1940 
Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity 
A GOOD STEWARD—KNOWS HOW TO 
USE MONEY 
Matthew 25 :14-30 
Rev. Henry M. Wertz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Money and the Kingdom 

A young preacher divided his sermonic theme into 
the three well-known parts. His first division was 
“Work.” A listener was deeply impressed and showed 
his pleasure. “There were too many folks these days who 
wanted to enjoy the good things of life without working 
for them.” The sermon’s second division also pleased 
the self-appointed critic—“Save.” “There certainly were 
too many extravagant and wasteful young people.” But 
the critic gave no signs of approval when the third di- 
vision of the sermon was announced. “Give’—The 
critic’s confidential aside was, “Now, you have spoiled 
it all.” In one way or another, many men have sought 


-to avoid the consideration of the Christian life in terms 


of money; but the Scriptures are against them. 


The Bible and Money 

Throughout the Bible God is revealed as taking a big 
interest in the relation of man to things, especially to 
his own possessions and wealth. No wonder Jesus has 
so much to say about man’s attitude toward money. 
Sixteen out of Christ’s thirty-eight parables deal with 
money. It is said that one out of every eight verses in 
the four Gospels has something to say about money. 
St. Paul frequently points to crimes which follow in the 
train of man’s failure to put things—money, property, 
God’s gifts—in their right place. Here are a few: greed, 
envy, hard-heartedness, hatred, murder, injustice, selfish- 
ness. Yet the Bible does not speak of money as in- 
herently evil. Money is not the root of all evil—the 
love of money is the root of all kinds of evil.” Money 
acquired and used in Jesus’ name is one of God’s choicest 
channels for conveying life and grace to us and to all 
men. Money moulds men as they acquire and use it. 
The results that accrue to men and their use of money 
depends upon their attitude to God and their fellowmen. 


Not How Much—But How Well 

Everyone uses money. Just as many nations have 
realized to their sorrow in recent days, that the bulk of 
resources is less important than the manner in which 
they are used; so the Christian steward must realize at 
the start that it is not the amount of money—little or 
much—he has, that is the vital part of his stewardship 
of money, but the manner in which he uses what he has. 


Acquiring 
Usually we get money by work or through gift. 
Jesus laid down the law of increase in His classic story 
of the Talents. Each one to whom goods are committed 
is under obligation to trade therewith himself, or put 
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the equivalent thereof in money with “the bankers,” so 
that being kept in circulation, it shall be productive. 
Jesus puts no premium upon indolence, but upon in- 
dustry. “Get the money, boys! Get it honestly if you 
can, but get the money,” is no part of a Christian stew- 
ard’s purpose. 
Spending 

Many a man in full manhood rejoices that his father 
had taught him “the value of a dollar.’ It is the pur- 
chasing power of money that affords the incentive to 
get it. A child needs first of all to be taught to spend 
properly. Many financial troubles of later years are 
caused by the failure of parents to do this. Not all money 
is meant to be spent. Giving and saving must regulate 
spending. The Lord expects us to have money and to 
spend it. He does not intend that any steward of His 
should be stinted; but there is no place in His Household 
for extravagance or waste. A comfortable and beauti- 
ful home, modish attire, good food, and healthful recrea- 
tion are worthy outlets for our spending, but when an 
individual professes to be “too poor’ to contribute to 
his church or league, yet smokes consistently and con- 
stantly, “to him it is sin.” 


Money spent as a steward of Christ is a means of 
grace to the spender. Money spent in self-indulgence 
makes the user a waster. To be a “good spender’ we 
must cut out waste and live within our means. 


Saving 

Youth is the time to begin to save. 
bar to the Kingdom of heaven, though wealth may prove 
to be. A reasonable “reserve” affords a sound basis for 
domestic comfort and happiness; yet accumulated riches 
not uncommonly prove a curse. Some saving is losing; 
it is putting money into a bag with holes. Why do you 
think it is that seventy-five per sent of monies received 
from life insurance policies is dissipated within five years 
and that the average estate does not last much longer? 
There are many legitimate objects for which to save and 
the Lord puts no premium on improvidence. He recog- 
nizes the principle of conserving the increase. By re- 
fusing or neglecting to put the first things first we are 
frequently “short of funds” for our regular weekly con- 
tribution to our Church, or for vital causes of a benevo- 
lent character. The Inner Mission slogan is “Saved to 
Serve.” Might we well bless our savings by “Saving to 
Serve.” 

Giving 

God is the Great Giver. Man’s giving is not for 
God’s benefit but for his own. But stewardship is not 
merely a method of raising money, it is one of God’s 
schools for raising men. A man’s giving will show 
whether his life is self-centered or Christ-centered. There 
are too many slackers in the Church today who are like 
the old man who said, “Thank God, the Gospel is free. 
I’ve been a church member for forty years and it hasn’t 
cost me a cent.” 


It Is More Blessed To Give 
It was the Lord who said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” This includes the use of money. 
“The gift without the giver is bare” includes it, too. 
Just emphasize the first part of the Saviour’s saying 
and see how it fits into your philosophy of life and 
action. Dr. W. D. C. Keiter, of sainted memory, one time 
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Thrift is no~ 


told of one of his experiences in gathering money for 
Muhlenberg College. He visited a “prospect” and pre- 
sented his “cause.” The lady answered with a cordial 
expression of interest and said that she had always 
hoped to be able to give ten thousand dollars to the 
college, but that since she never had the money she 
could not give it. Sometime, later having heard that this 
same person had “come into” a considerable sum of 
money, he repeated his call and was met with this ex- 
cuse, ‘Isn’t it funny, Doctor? When I didn’t have the 
money I had the feeling, but now that I have the money, 
I do not have the feeling.’ Many of us still need to be 
taught to give. Here Scripture is explicit, but unless we 
learn that no amount of money can possibly take the 
place of giving ourselves, we shall learn in vain when, 
how and how much we should give to the Church and 
the interests of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Distributing or Proportioning 

All money is not to be treated in the same way. A 
portion “set apart” to the Lord should influence the dis- 
position of the remainder. Scriptures make this clear. 
The New Testament teaching on this subject calls for 
the acceptance of a much higher standard than tithing, 
unless it should possibly prove to be a help in budget- 
ing. Wm. A. Logan has an interesting lecture on tith- 
ing entitled, “Nine to One in Favor of You.” But what 
I want to call to your attention is the reluctance through- 
out the Church to go even this far along the road of 
stewardship. 

Accounting 

When the Unjust Steward of our Lord’s parable was 
called on for an accounting he was ready. He was not 
a good steward, so we cannot be surprised that he used 
evil methods. His efficiency was commendable, al- 
though his whole transaction was blameworthy. It got 
him nowhere as far as his stewardship was concerned, 
The implication is, the Good Steward has ever before him 
the time of reckoning and he so conducts his affairs that 
by the grace of God he may be ready for an accounting 
that shall bring him as his reward, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

Bishop Fowler is reported to have said: “I believe 
that on the day of Judgment, more people will stand 
condemned for the way they used their money than for 
any other thing.” 

If you have never done so, make a little chart of 
how you use your money, and then another of how 
you think that you should use it. Many a man has had 
his vision of usefulness and pleasure considerably en- 
larged by such personal accounting. 

“Remembering that my money is a trust, I will 
keep a strict account of it. I will evolve a plan of giv- 
ing and sharing that will not be a hard and fast one, 
but natural and according to the Rule of Three.’ Let 
this be your resolution. 

Shall we, as the masters of our money, use it for 
ourselves and Christ, or will we let our money master 
us and make us selfish, miserly, covetous, grasping, and 
forgetful of God? 


Read for elaboration of these truths: 
“Life As a Stewardchip,’’? Guy L. Morrill—Hubbard Press, 
Auburn, New York 
“Money, The Acid Test,’ David McConaughy—Westminster Press, 
Philade!phia, Pa: 
“First Steps in Christian Stewardship Series’—Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, Washington, D. C. 
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A GOOD STEWARD—LIVES TO SERVE 


Luke 22 :25-27 
Rev. Henry M. Wertz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“At Your Service, In His Service” 

This is the slogan a young pastor adopted because 
it was apt, brief and pointed. Perhaps that is what made 
it have its first appeal to his imagination; but as years 
increased and his ministry grew, he recognized how 
clearly this combination of words defined his ministry 
in Christ’s kingdom; and as he grew with his slogan he 
realized more and more that here was the broad sphere, 
or atmosphere, in which the Christian must live if he is 
to grow, and that even as his Lord, the Christian is 
among men as a servant. He lives to serve. 

It is more than developing resources and knowing 
how to use money. It is the appreciation of the import- 
ance of a God-directed and guided life, and the ap- 
plication of this fact in the terms and within the bound- 
aries of everyday life. 


It Is The Way You Look At It 

Someone has told this story. A passerby saw three 
workmen cutting stone where a cathedral was being 
built. He stopped and spoke with them: “What are you 
doing?” he asked one. “I am cutting this stone,” was 
the answer. “I work four hours in the morning and four 
in the afternoon. That's my job. I’m a stone-cutter.” 
“What are you doing?” inquired the bystander, turning 
to the second workman. “Me? I am getting six dollars 
a day,” was the reply. Then the man addressed the third 
workman with the same question, “What are you doing?” 
The stone-cutter looked up, and pointing to the rising 
walls of the edifice replied, “I am building this cathe- 
dral.” It is not what you have to do, it is your attitude 
toward what you have to do that makes your work un- 
bearable or delightful. Here again the “Seek ye first” 
of the Sermon on the Mount incorporated into our Life’s 
program will make appear reasonable and satisfactory, 
a life of service based on love and gratitude to our God 
and Father, for all our gifts, howsoever excellent they 
may be, are worth nothing without charity or love. 


The Ruling Passion 

As Dr. Henry Van Dyke once wrote: “In every life 
worth writing about there is a ruling passion—‘the very 
pulse of the machine.’ Unless you touch that you are 
groping around outside of reality. You may tell its story 
at length or in brief, but the subject is always the same; 
the unseen mysterious, ruling passion weaving the stuff 
of human nature into patterns wherein the soul is 
imaged and revealed.” So the ruling passion of his life 
determines the patterns of the individual’s stewardship. 
Christ’s love and His service are both a dynamic and an 
example. The steward’s self-development and the use of 
material things will all be governed by his ruling pas- 
sion, and the patterns of his service will reveal Christ in 
him to others, and because there is unity of purpose and 
singleness of aim in his heart and mind he will enjoy 
the fruits of well-directed and energetic service. Serv- 
ice puts your life in balance, and makes for joyful satis- 
faction. 

It matters not what place you occupy in life, and will 
probably continue to occupy. A life of service is for 
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you! And there is a life of greater service for us all. 
If we have not already learned this important truth, now 
is the accepted time. Let us do so that we may grow in 
it. If you would have unspeakable joy and satisfaction 
in living, and a sense of the true value of things and 
persons through divine eyes, then serve every day and in 
every way for Jesus’ sake. There is no higher motive 
for Christian life service. 


“Think and Make Things Happen!” 

The parables of our Saviour teach us to look around 
in the world of affairs and things and find there virtues 
and qualities worthy of imitation and emulation by the 
child of God. There is no excuse for inefficiency, 
thoughtlessness, carelessness, lack of proper foresight, 
wastefulness, and the like in the affairs of the Kingdom 
any more than there is in the business world. 

In keeping with this principle let us observe what 
an accepted leader in the business world has to say 
about the kind of service that is expected from his ex- 
ecutives, sales force, and workmen, and determine for 
ourselves some of the applications such qualities have in 
the Christian life service. Our source is a card sent out 
over the signature of Thomas J. Watson, the genial and 
veteran head-executive of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. It says: “The five C’s that we 
must possess if we want to do our full share are: Con- 
ception, Consistency, Cooperation, Courage, Confidence.” 

Without going any further into the business aspect 
of this catchy slogan, let us see how it may be used as 
a means to an end—the end of ever-increasing, efficient 
service in the business of His Kingdom. 

Before these C’s of I. B. M. we would place another 
C—the C for Christ, since it is in His service that we 
would use our abilities and enjoy certain privileges and 
rewards. The Conception that inspires us is that with 
faith as the roots, the fruits of our religion must evi- 
dence themselves in service of the whole life—the stew- 
ardship of time, and property, and self. Consistency 
must be in all our plans and purposes. We are in: the 
King’s business, and must use ways and means that 
square with His ideals. We must live what we teach. 
We must not expect a better reception for our service 
than the Master received, although we must always be 
careful of not pressing too far comparisons between 
Him and us. Nor can we expect to experience, or do, 
our full share in this service of the whole life unless 
Cooperation characterizes our outer and inner relation- 
ships—with God and with our neighbors. We dare not 
have a dual standard. We recognize partnership with 
God—John 15:15—which makes His ours, and ours His. 
It makes it possible for men to work together in peace 
and harmony. 

“Be strong of good Courage” is still the slogan for 
the soldier of Christ.. Here is no place for the shirker or 
slacker, nor the faint-hearted. We must have the courage 
of our convictions, worked out in cooperation with others. 
It takes courage to say ‘““Yes” when the popular answer 
is “No.” It takes courage of a different sort to give a 
separated portion of one’s material things when there 
are so many other calls on our time and money. It 
takes courage, in sorrow, defeat, anxiety and poverty, to 
belieye that all things work together for good to them 
that love Him. It takes courage to say with Paul, “I 
do not count myself to have apprehended—I press on!” 
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And, finally, a Christian steward must have Confi- 
dence in God, himself, and in others. Christ has shown 
Himself worthy of our confidence and trust. He will 
be! our confidence through prayer at all times and our 
confidence in others will induce theirs in us. 

If we would enjoy our Christian service to the full 
and at the same time “do our full share,’ we must be 
indefatigable workers. Character, industry, persever- 
ance, and prayer are necessary. Work has solved many 
problems. Many problems have been solved while we 
were working. 

Do we possess Christ’s five C’s for full service? 
Perhaps we can add several more. 

The same material used in the previous topics may 
be used to profit here. In addition you might have time 
for: 

“Life Service—A Call To Christian Youth,” 

United Lutheran Publication House 
“Saved To Serve—An Inner Mission 

Lutheran Publication House 
“Eyes That See,’”? Martin Hegland—Augsburg Publishing House 
Read some first-class business magazine and literature and see how 


some of it may be applied to the Kingdom business, in the 
spirit of Christ’s parables. 


Amos J, Traver— 


Vision,” pamphlet, United 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO “SUPPORT OUR 
CHURCH” 
If Corinthians 9:5-8 
Rey. Frank P. Cauble, Gastonia, North Carolina 


Introduction 

Let us ask ourselves some searching questions: Are 
we fully convinced that our Church is worthy of our 
support? Is its welfare our chief concern? Are we proud 
to be members of the Church? Had we rather be mem- 
bers of the Church than any other organization? Do 
we consider it an honor to be a Church member? Every 
Luther Leaguer should be able to give a positive ans- 
wer to these questions. Christ has entrusted to the 
Church the Word and Sacraments, and therefore noth- 
ing else can ever take its place or do its work. The 
Church is also the bulwark of civilization. Back of our 
social agencies; back of the forces working for world 
peace, for the care of the sick and the relief of the poor; 
back of all movements for righteousness in government 
and industry, is the Christian Church. St. Paul declares 
that Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for it. 
Surely we can do no better than follow the Master’s 
divine example and give the Church our loyal support. 


Giving of Our Means 

Systematic giving to all the causes of the Church is 
probably the first thing that comes to the mind of the 
average person when “supporting our Church” is men- 
tioned. It is true that helping to support the Church in 
a financial way is one of the definite obligations of 
Church membership. The Church cannot be operated 
without a financial income. Although we are not to 
imagine that money is all that is needed for the Church’s 
support, at the same time its importance must not be 
minimized or overlooked, especially in these days when 
the work of our Church is suffering because so much is 
squandered on needless luxuries. Giving of our means 
is evidently not being stressed too much today. Per- 
haps we need to emphasize it more than we do. It is 
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not only important to give; it is necessary to give in the 
right spirit. Our giving should issue out of a cheerful, 
thankful heart. Giving should bring joy to your heart. 
We should also give sacrificially, for the spirit of sacri- 
fice must always be in evidence in those who profess the 
name of Christ. Only thus is His cause furthered. 


Our Lives 

No one can be a true supporter of his Church with- 
out living a consistent Christian life. Those who are 
outside the Church often say that they can see no differ- 
ence between the lives of those who are Church mem- 
bers and those who are not. No church can be as strong 
as it ought to be if the members of that Church do not 
try to carry out the teachings of Christ in their habits 
and conversation. Only when each individual realizes his 
responsibility to take Christ as his Guide and to make 
God’s will his own can the good name of the Church be 
upheld, its work extended, and its influence widened. 


Regular Attendance 

Supporting our Church means faithful attendance at 
the Church’s worship services. A store or a factory 
could not be efficiently operated if half of the employees 
never came to work or reported only at infrequent in- 
tervals. Neither is it possible for a Church to do effec- 
tive work if its members are careless and irregular in 
their attendance. Only when the pews are filled with 
eager worshippers who are intent on giving praise and 
adoration to the Master does the Christian congrega- 
tion approach what God wants it to be. A loyal sup- 
porter of the Church should never miss a worship sery- 
ice, and especially a communion service, unless it is ab- 
solutely impossible for him to be present. Of course, we 
are not to attend Church merely to help fill the pews, 
but we should present ourselves for the purpose of hum- 
bly coming into the presence of Almighty God and de- 
voutly worshipping Him. Supporting the Church by our © 
attendance also means that we should attend Church 
when we are away from home. “The first thing I do 
when I come to a strange city is to look up a Church,” 
said a young man. If you are in a strange place on the 
Lord’s Day, support the Church in that community with 
your attendance. 

Evangelism 

Like all living things the Church must grow if it is 
to continue to exist. The Church’s supporters should 
help it to grow by making Christ known to others. 
“The chief business of the Church is to extend the King- 
dom of God by winning souls for Jesus Christ. Happy 
is the Christian who gives thought to the saving of his 
neighbor’s soul—and does something about it. Today 
the field is ripe for the harvest. More than half of the 
population of our land is unchurched.” Let us not think 
that we are doing our full duty by merely trying to pre- 
serve tre Church as an institution. ‘Church members 
should stream forth from the doors of their sanctuaries 
to minister to the needs which the world has rolled up 
against her steps.” 


Supporting the Pastor 
Supporting our Church certainly means supporting 
the pastor of our Church and cooperating with him. 
Young people can assist the pastor and supplement his 
work in many ways. You can give him your affection and 
esteem, pray for him, and speak well of him. You can 
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also tollow his counsel, appreciate his suggestions, con- 
sult him about your problems, offer him your services, 
introduce him to strangers, and cheerfully grant his 
requests. 
Time and Talents 

Every Church needs those who will support its pro- 
gram with their time and talents. There are literally 
scores of ways in which we can render such service. 
Some of our opportunities to support the Church with 
our time and talents include teaching in the Sunday 
School, singing in the choir, helping to distribute Chris- 
tian literature, and serving as ushers, treasurers, librar- 
ians, typists, visitors, and the like. Do not wait for some 
one to approach you about rendering some service but 


come forward and offer your services whenever there is 
a need. 
Prayer and Bible Reading 

Large support can be given our Church through 
prayer and daily Bible reading. There is a crying need 
today for more prayer, both public and private. Every 
Church should have a “Prayer Fellowship,” that is, a 
group of people pledged to pray for their Church at 
least once each day. Increased interest and marked im- 
provement in all the Church’s work will be noted as 
soon as people begin to pray earnestly for their Church. 

We must read our Bibles in order to know what 
God would have us do in carrying on His work. We 
can do little to help our Church and other people until 
we develop the habit of reading God’s Word each day. 


IT PAYS TO BE A CHRISTIAN 


We do not get’ paid by the piece or by the hour. 
Indeed, it often looks as if we will not get paid at all— 
for being good. It is the plain truth that honesty, for 
example, does not pay sometimes—in coin of the realm. 
Where then is the reward? 


Jesus said, Love your enemies and do good and 
lend, hoping for nothing again, and your reward will be 
great. Do not bother about reward—leave that to God. 


Certainly in such a world as this, the best man does 
not always win. The best people, the very saints them- 
selves, have met with cruelest injustice. And the rest 
of us cannot dare to hope that our merit will be im- 
mediately and invariably and inevitably rewarded. But 
in spite of that, we keep at this business of being good 
and doing good, for its own sake. We do not quit, any 
more than we quit a game because we are not winning. 

A Christian is one who keeps on loving, lifting, 
lending, living, in the spirit of Jesus, helping all he can. 
It is enough to know that Jesus said his reward shall 
bes creat! 


BOOK FRIENDS 


Good books are “‘really truly friends,” 
They help us in our play, 

They teach us how to live and work 
And how to pass the day. 


Companions they may always be 
Whenever we're inclined; 

And by the books we like to read 
It’s fair to judge our mind. 


Some books have memories O so long! 
They tell us of the time 

When knights and ladies walked about 
And often talked in rhyme. 


They bring us friends we cannot lose 
Who come to be so dear 

That books that introduce such folks, 
We look for far and neat. 


So choose the books that help you live 
To make your love more deep, 
That after you have read them through 
You're glad are yours to keep. 
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SOURCE OF DELINQUENCY 


Judge Hill, presiding justice of the New York Juve- 
nile Delinquency Court, and one of the country’s fore- 
most crime jurists, says that 70 percent of the 6,000 de-. 
linquency cases which annually come before him are the 
result of godless home environment. He said, “As a 
jurist who judges thousands of crime-broken boys and 
girls each year I know that religious interests for young 
people are essential for their moral welfare and future as 
worth-while American citizens. Religion is necessary 
to the happiness of American youth, but it is not enough 
merely to send children to church. Parents must attend 
church, for the child follows the example set by father 
and mother.” 


FAMILY PRAYER 


The family altar is one of the oldest and best insti- 
tutions in the world, and blessed is that family where 
such is established. It is better to live in a cottage or 
cabin, with an altar, than a palace without one. 

It makes the Lord a welcome guest, and a member 
of the family, and it is very comforting to know that 
we can confer and have fellowship with Him, as the 
Help in our counsel. 

It is a sad thing to be without God in the home. 
It is like being in a tempest-tossed ship without a 
compass. Samson became weak as other men, and an easy 
prey to his enemies, when the Lord left him. So it will 
be to all those who discard the family altar. The altar 
is more essential in the home than a fire on a cold day, 
or a lamp on a dark night. 

No home is complete, no matter how elegantly 
adorened, without an altar of prayer. Minus this, it is 
like a watch without a mainspring. 

As parents are interested in the mental education of 
their children, so they should be in the spiritual culture 
of the heart. The family altar is a connecting link be- 
tween our earthly and our heavenly home, and if it was 
more generally established, there would be much less 
family trouble and domestic disappointments. 

The Lord says, “Them that honor Me I will honor.” 
So if we honor Him by worship at home, He will bless 
us openly. “Except the Lord build the house they labor 
in vain that build it.” Let us have a revival of family 
prayer and Bible reading everywhere, and witness the 
great transformation that will follow.—Selected. 
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EWES 


CANADA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
NEBRASKA, MIDWEST, 
MINISTERIUM OF PENNA. 


ACTIVITIES OF ALL KINDS 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF CANADA CONVENTION 


The eighth biennial convention of the Luther League of Canada 
was held on September Ist and 2nd, at St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Elmwood, Ontario. 


Representatives from 35 Ontario organizations of the Luther 
League of Canada were present. 


The convention opened Sunday afternoon, with Rev. F. L. 
Howald, pastor of St. John’s, Elmwood, welcoming the Leaguers 
as they arrived. After the registration the afternoon session was a 
hymn and music appreciation period, in charge of Rev. U. Leupold, 


assistant pastor of St. Matthew’s, Kitchener, Ontario. 


The evening service was conducted by Rev. F. L. Howald, Rev. 
Karl Knauff, General Secretary of the Luther League of Canada, 
Heidelberg, and Rev. William J. Ducker, Philadelphia, Pa., Associ- 
ate Secretary of The Luther League of America. Rev. Wm. Ducker 
was the guest speaker, using as the theme of his sermon, ‘‘Advanc- 
ing With Christ.’ Ile said it was not enough to have faith in 
Christ, but one must have the faith of Christ, whose whole life was 
a sacrifice to death. The Christian life should manifest itself in our 
daily lives. 


Official greetings were extended and a letter was read from 
Dr. J. Reble, President of the Canada Synod, regretting his inability 
to be at the convention. The Life Service flag was dedicated by 
Rev. Karl Knauff, who pointed out, just as we have a flag to show 
our allegiance to our country, so we have a Christian flag to show 
our allegiance to Christ. On the flag were 24 gold crosses for 
pastors who had entered the ministry since 1926. Following are the 
pastors: Rev. N. A. Berner, Brantford; Rev. A. F. Buehlow, Mor- 
risburg; Rev. A. J. Datars, Sullivan Township; Rev. G. F. Durst, 
Wiarton and Owen Sound; Rev. F. H. Goos, Egg Harbor City, 
N. J.; Rev. W. J. Goos, New Dundee, Manheim; Rev. F. W. 
Haak, Ayton; Rev. E. W. Heimrich, Sault Ste. Marie; Rev. K. J. 
Knauff, Heidelburg; Rev. N. A. Keffer, Hespeler; Rev. A. U. Lotz, 


Ottawa; Rev. H. N. Lossing, Rose Bay, N. S.; Rev. W. A. 
Mehlenbacher, Hamilton; Rev. V. Monk, Midvelle Parish, N. S.; 
Rev. W. C. Nolting, Wellesley, Gadshill, North Easthope; Rev. 


F. C. Mueller, Montreal; Rev. W. Orth, Guelph; Rev. L. Schaus, 


Waterloo; Rev. G. R. Schultz, Phillipsburg, Baden, St. Agatha; 
Rey. E. Treusch, Milverton; Rev. H. G. Twietmeyer, Goldstone 


Park, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. J. F. Vorkoper, San Antonio, Texas; 
Rev. C. H. Whittaker, Bridgewater, N. S.; Rev. Paul Eidt, Bridge- 
water, N. S. The two blue crosses on the flag signified that Mrs. 
Walter Goos, New Dundee, and Sister Edna Monk, Utica, .New 
York, have entered the diaconate, 


Most of the Leaguers remained in E:mwood for the night, to 
awaken bright and early for the Monday morning session, which 
started promptly at nine, with a short devotional in charge of Rev. 
E. J. Fischer, of Walkerton. After the devotional the business of 
the League was discussed and reports read. The following Leagues 
were accepted into the Luther League of Canada: Sudbury; Brod- 
hagen; lieidelberg; St.. Marks, Kitchener; North Easthope, Peta- 
wawa; Windsor and Brandtford. 


Rev. Ducker spoke on the Luther League’s program, stressing 
the work they were attempting to carry on at the present time. A 
discussion on this program was held. The organization will now be 
divided into three age groups, namely: Intermediate, Senior, and 
Young People’s. Each group will follow the same general program 
under the departments of Education, Missions, and Life Service. 
The new set-up is designed to fit into the whole program of the 
Church, carrying on the work begun in the Children of the Church, 
and preparing the young people for larger service in the Brother- 
hood, Women’s Missionary Society, and the general work of the 
Church. 


Monday afternoon’s session saw Rev. Paul Eidt officiating. The 
following officers were elected: President, Ralph Buschart, St. 
Marks, Kitchener; Vice-President, Alfred Holst, St. Jacobs, Ontario; 
Corresponding Secretary, Elsie Faber, St. Matthews, Kitchener; 
Recording Secretary, Verna Rudolph, Trinity, Hamilton; Treasurer, 


Walter Hackborn, St. Jacobs, Ontario; General Secretary, Rev. 
K. J. Knauff, Heidelberg, Ontario; Eduactional Secretary, Keith 
Casselman, Ottawa, Ontario; Life Service Secretary, Florence 
Weicker, St. Matthews, Kitchener; Literature Secretary, Clifton 


Monk, Eimwood, Ontario; Intermediate Secretary, Carl Bennewitz, 
Stratford, Ontario; Representative for Students’ Aid, Frieda Siegner. 


The major project of the coming year will be the entertaining 
of the 23rd Biennial Convention of The Luther League of America, 
from July 3-7, 1941. It is expected that 1000 delegates from the 
United States will be present. 


A motion of thanks was extended to retiring officers, and in 
particular to John Lauman, who served as president for 8 years, and 
to Helen Van Deventer, who served as secretary for 6 years. 


The convention closed with a banquet at the Elmwood town 
hall and during the banquet were entertained with several musical 
numbers, an accordion solo, and our usual sing-song. 


The new President, Ralph Buschart, made the closing speech, 
and thus ended the Luther League of Canada Convention. 


—IDESSA EICHLER 


IOWA 


The 36th Annual Convention of the Luther League of Iowa, 
the largest in its history, was held at Grace Lutheran Church, Mus- 
catine, on August 18, 19 and 20, 1940. After registration on Sun- 
day afternoon the first gathering of the delegates and visitors was 
at a Fellowship Supper which was followed by a devotional service 
in charge of St. Paul’s Luther Leaguers of Davenport. Mr. Alvin 
H. Schaediger, President of The Luther League of America, pre- 
sented to the convention ‘‘The Menu for Christian Living,’’ which 
gives those things essential to living an upright, Christian life. 

The morning service on Monday was opened by Holy Com- 
munion, with Rev. Reno Frobenius, host pastor, bringing the mes- 
sage. The delegates assembled for the convention picture at the 
close of this service. The convention was then officially opened by 
the President, William Fahy, of Muscatine. Dr. Mark Getzendaner, 
President of the Iowa Synod, brought official greetings, and Mr- 
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Schaediger brought greetings from the Luther Leagues of Nebraska, 
Colorado, New Jersey, and especially from The Luther League of 
America. Rev. Carl V. Tambert, Extension Secretary, prsented three 
Leagues for admission into state membership. These are: St. Mark’s, 
Davenport; Trinity, Sioux City; and Postville. 

The afternoon session was opened with “Quiet Moments,’ con- 
ducted by Rev. Max Pinkert, Convention Chaplain, who developed 
the convention theme, “The Lord Is My Shepherd.’ With the 
opening of the business session the department secretaries presented 
seports. The treasurer reported a balance on hand as of August 
18, 1940, of $124.35, with all national dues paid. Including con- 
tributions made during the convention the Sustaining Membership 
Secretary reported an overpayment of our pledge of $65.00. Follow- 
ing the business meeting Mr. Schaediger presented the new edu- 
cational program of the Luther League, emphasizing the work of 
each department in a forceful and challenging manner. The singing 
of the Luther League Rally Hymn,, upon which Mr. Schaediger 
based his talk, closed the afternoon session. 


The Life Service program was held on Monday evening with 
Rev. A. M. Simonsen, Life Service Secretary, in charge. This pro- 
gram has become one of thé outstanding events of our Luther League 
conventions. Thirteen crosses were added to the Life Service flag 
for those already in full-time Christian service, making a total of 
fifty. Candles were lighted for those preparing for full-time Chris- 
tian service, with five of these young people present and representing 
themselves in the service. There are at present eighteen young 
people of the Luther League of Iowa preparing for full-time service. 
Rey. Alfred W. Young brought the message at this service, using 
as his theme, ‘Follow Me.” Sister Jane Wirt and John Simmons, 
both of St. John’s, Des Moines, gave short talks on their chosen 
life work. 


An early breakfast was enjoyed on Tuesday morning at beauti- 
ful Weed Park over-looking the Mississippi River. “Jesus, The Good 
Shepherd,” was the theme of the service conducted by Rev. David 
Robison. 


The first order of business at the Tuesday morning session was 
the election of officers. Those elected to serve during 1940-41 are 
as follows: President, William Fahy, Muscatine; Vice-President, 
George Work, Clinton; Secretary, Virginia Wirt, Des Moines; 
Treasurer, Nola Berger, Cedar Rapids. The Credentials Committee 
reported 158 registered delegates, including 122 Seniors and 36 In- 
termediates, and 157 visitors. The report of the auditing and budget- 
ing committee was accepted and a budget of $485.00 was approved 
for the year 1940-41. 


Tuesday afternoon’s session was opened with “Quiet Moments,” 
by Rev. Pinkert. Rev. Frobenius discussed the fall program of the 
Luther Leagues and outlined the plan for regional rallies to be held 
throughout the country. Rev. Lightner Swan, of Missouri Valley, 
extended an invitation to the State Luther League to hold the 1941 
convention at St. Paul’s Church in Missouri Valley and the invita- 
tion was accepted. 


Following the business session the Fairfield Leaguers, under 
the direction of Maxine Peterson, Missionary Secretary, presented 
the pageant, ‘“‘The Sympathetic Totch.”” At this service the Leagues 
presented the missionary banks which had been in use for approxi- 
mately six months. As a result, our quota of the missionary ob- 
jective will be overpaid by about nine dollars and this has been ac- 
complished during the first year of the biennium. The convention 
voted to assume some obligation in connection with the new men’s 
dormitory at Tabitha Home for the missionary work of the coming 
year. 


The convention banquet was held on Tuesday evening at the 
Elks’ Hall. Dr. Fred Wiegman, President of Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebraska, was the guest speaker and used as his theme, 
“Live and Help Live.” The Department Secretaries were announced 
at this time and are as follows: Education, Young People, Robert 
Parker, Fairfield; Education, Senior, Margaret Berg, Sioux City; 
Education, Intermediate, Arline Lundell, Burlington; Missionary, 
Maxine Peterson, Fairfield; Life Service, Rev. Reno R. Frobenius, 


Muscatine; Sustaining Membership, Milus Bonker, Manly; Ex- 
tension, Paul Burlingame, Dubuque; and Index Editor, Dorothy 
Peterson, Davenport. The new Leagues were given certificates of 


membership in the state organization and Sioux City was awarded 
the attendance prize for the largest delegation traveling the greatest 
distance. 
VIRGINIA WIRT 
Secretary, Luther League of Iowa 


MICHIGAN 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the Luther League of the 
Michigan Synod was held at Waldenwoods near Hartland, August 
31, September 1 and 2. The theme for the convention was ‘Youth 
Leagued Together.” 


The convention opened with the registration of delegates and 
visitors on Saturday evening, August 31 after which a Fellowship 
and Social Hour was enjoyed under the direction of the League 
of Trinity Lutheran Church, Kalamazoo. 

The convention formally opened with the Sunrise Service on 
Sunday morning. Rev. F. P. Madsen, President of the Synod, de- 
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livered a very inspiring sermon on the subject, ‘‘The Personalizing 
Christ,” which was followed by the Service of Holy Communion. 
After the breakfast hour, Harold Sundberg of Battle Creek, led the 
Bibly Study Hour and a discussion on the Sunday School Lesson. 
Many Luther League problems were thrashed out in the discussion 
groups which were led by Edward Wiggert, Detroit, Seniors; Myra 
Pee Ann Arbor, Intermediates; and Alfred Wagner, Ann Arbor, 
officers, 


The next session was opened after dinner with the devotionals 
led by the Convention Chaplain, Rev. C. E. Jensen, Kalamazoo. He 
used as his subject, ‘““Youth Leagued Together With Christ.’”’ Ap- 
plication for membership of the Intermediate League of Ann Arbor 
was then accepted. The election of officers followed with following 
elected: President, Clean Wellington, Three Rivers; Vice-President, 
Edward Wiggert, Detroit; Recording Secretary, Dorothy Schmidt, 
Ann Arbor; Treasurer, Dorothy Pierson, Detroit; Corresponding 
Secretary, Evelyn Dykstra, Kalamazoo; Pastor Advisor, Rev. Ewald 
Berger, Pontiac; and Lay Member-at-Large, Alfred Wagner, Ann 
Arbor. Alfred Wagner was given a rising vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation for the splendid work he has done as president for the 
past five years. A newly-organized. League at Flat Rock and its 
Pastor, Rev. Kauffman, were introduced. Two plays which were 
entered in the play contest for Intermediate Leagues were presented 
at this time. The Three Rivers League presented “The Knight of 
the Intermediate Luther League,” and the Pontiac League presented 
“Tnitiation.” The Three Rivers League won the contest taking the 
cup home with them for the second consecutive time. If they can 
win it again next year, they will keep it permanently. 


Michigan Leaguers at Hartland 


The Vesper Service was conducted by Rev. Ewald Berger of 
Pontiac. Dr. M. J. Bieber, Field Missionary in the Detroit area 
for the Board of American Missions, presented the most inspiring 
address of the convention. His subject was “Youth Leagued Together 
For Itself or Others.” A Hymn Sing directed by Rev. Berger, 
around a campfire, and a marshmallow roast, were enjoyed after 
the service. 


Monday morning the Convention Chaplain again directed the 
devotions, using as his subject, “Youth Leagued Together in the 
Church.” The business meeting opened with prayer by Rev. H. O. 
Yoder, The various secretaries’ reports were read, the Missionary 
Secretary reporting over half of the missionary objective paid. The 
treasurer reported that nearly all of the 1940 dues had been paid. 
These were all encouraging reports. Greetings were read from 
Alvin Scahediger, President of the Luther League of America, and 
also from the President of the Luther League of New Jersey. A 
recommendation was accepted that the new president appoint an 
Intermediate Representative from each of the three districts as mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. There was much discussion on this 
issue as it is quite a step forward in Intermediate activity in Michi- 
gan. The Registration Committee reported a total of 104 registra- 
tions. 54 of these were delegates and 7 were pastors. 43 visitors. 


Rey. C. E. Jensen, Convention Chaplain, opened the Monday 
afternoon session with the devotions, using as his subject, “Youth 
Leagued Together for Service.” The main address of the Conven- 
tion was given by Rev. Kenneth Hurst, Chicago, Illinois, Secretary 
of the Illinois Synod. His subject was ‘Youth Leagued Together 
for the World or Christ,’ and was very much enjoyed by all who 
were in hearing distance. 


At the supper hour Rev. F. P. Madsen installed the newly- 
elected officers and the Convention closed with the Luther League 
Rally Hymn. 


Recreation periods were scattered throughout the convention, 
which were enjoyed by a few who had nerve to go swimming in the 
cool weather, boating, ping pong, tennis, etc. | 


Labor Day week-end and Waldenwoods have again been selected 
as the time and place for the Convention next year and) all are 
looking forward to it with enthusiasm. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The 20th annual convention of Pacific Northwest District Luther 
League was held at University Lutheran Church, Seattle, Septem- 
ber 6-8, with the theme, ‘Know Christ and Make Him Known.” 
Rev. Leo R. Nielsen of La Grande, Oregon, was the speaker on 
the topic at the opening session at 8 P. M., Friday evening, the 
vesper liturgy being conducted by Rev. Edwin Bracher, chaplain.. 

Sessions on Saturday were preceded by a devotional period with 
Rev. H. W. Monesmith of Trinity Church, Everett, speaking on 
“The Joy and Surety of Knowing Christ.”’ Carl Radke, district 
president, conducted the business meeting during the morning and 
early afternoon. Plans were instituted for another League camp at 
Lutherland next summer, Rev. Nielsen talked on the program of 
The Luther League of America, and officers were elected for the 
coming year. K. Simundsson of St. James, Seattle, was chosen 
president; Margaret Magnusson and Kenneth Solberg of St. Paul’s, 
Seattle, Vice-President; Margaret Christensen, St. James and Elaine 
Jacobsen, Central, Secretaries; Al Hibbard, Central, Treasurer; and 
Marie Merz, Immanuel, Yelm, Historian. Departmental Secretaries 
will be appointed later. 

A Chinese dinner at Twin Dragons cafe in Chinatown featured 
the entertainment Saturday evening. Prof. Edward Wagenknecht, 
professor of literature at the University of Washington, was the 
speaker and Alvin Petershagen of Everett, former district president, 
was the toastmaster. Novel programs and favors carried out the 
Chinese motif and Albert Campbell of University League, led in 
singing. A party in the social room of the church completed the 
evening. 

On Sunday, there was a special Church School Class for the 
delegates and at the morning services Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, pastor of 
University Church, preached on ‘‘Knowing Christ.’ The new officers 
were installed by Rev. Nielsen. 

Following the convention picture and dinner, the rest of the day 
was spent at Lutherland and the closing session was held around 
the bonfire at twilight, with Art Grimstad as leader and Rey. 
Bracher speaking on “Making Christ Known.” 


Next year’s convention will be held at St. James Church, Seattle. 
ELSIE HALL, President, University League 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


In California, during the summer months, it is usual to select 
a cool spot on the beach or in the near-by mountains when making 
arrangements for a holiday. However, the Southern California Dis- 
trict Leaguers in planning for their Summer Quarterly Convention 
selected the Labor Day Weekend Holidays to meet in the heat of 
the desert at Phoenix, Arizona. 

The host League is located approximately 500 miles from the 
nearest neighboring League in Southern California. Yet a caravan 
of more than forty Senior and 8 Intermediate Leaguers arrived in 
Phoenix for the Convention which officially opened with a Conven- 
tion Sunday School and Church Service conducted by Rev. Harry 
R. Allen, Pastor of the Grace Lutheran Church of Phoenix. On 
Sunday afternoon, President Bill Haar of Los Angeles, presided at 
the quarterly business meeting. The business meeting was preceded 
by an address on “The Christian Community and Juvenile Delin- 
quency” by a member of Judge J. C. Niles’ office. 

A brief presentation of the Luther League of America program 
was given during the afternoon session by Robert Ray Inslee. An- 
rouncement was made of the Youth Rally at Pasadena to be held 
September 24th, with Rev. J. P. Beasom as speaker. 


Phoenix League presented a model Luther League meeting with 
many of the visiting delegates taking part in the discussion. An 
extemporanecus sing-fest was a high-light of the evening reception 
and entertainment. 


Arising early on Labor Day the delegates gathered on the fringe 
of the desert to enjoy the “Valley of the Sun” breakfast. It was 
here, early in the morning, that the Desert Convention photograph 
was taken. 

Perhaps the most inspiring high-light of the Convention was the 
address of Mark Wright, of Huntington Park, District Life Service 
Secretary. Using as a theme, ‘A Life of Service for Christ,” this 
fellow Leaguer presented a message which will long be remembered 
as an invitation to serve Christ every day of our lives. 


To top off the festivities of the weekend, the local baseball team 
met a pick-up squad of California Leaguers and thoroughly ¢on- 
vinced them that in spite of the heat Arizonians have what it takes. 
A Victory Luncheon removed all might-have-been alibis and prepared 
the wayfarers for their return to the coast across the sands of the 
“Valley of the Sun.” 

You Leaguers, north, south, and east, may well be envious of 
this weekend holiday. In spite of the rumbling thunder storms, we 


didn’t have our spirits dampened once. 
ROBERT RAY INSLEE 


NEBRASKA STATE CONVENTION 


Fired with ambition and inspiration to serve better their Church 
and their Christ, one hundred and seven campers departed for their 
respective homes after spending a week at Camp Sheldon, Columbus, 
attending the 30th Annual Nebraska State Luther League Conven- 


tion. Roll call of the Leagues revealed that 57 visitors and 50 dele- 
gates were present. And camp this year was described as ‘the best 
one yet.” 


Despite rain the first part of the week that forced most of the 
activities inside, the spirit of the Camp prevailed and when the 
sunshine came, the long, sad faces of the Leaguers turned to wide 
smiling ones. 


The theme for this year’s Convention-Camp was “My Bible— 


My Life.” All discussions, all study periods were based on the-e 
four words. Mornings were devoted chiefly to study and Convention 
business. Each day started with morning devotions in the Recrea- 


tion Lodge, and Rev. Frank, Fremont, was in charge. His topic, 
“Contact,” was wisely chosen and very interestingly presented. The 
Patriotic spirit prevailed in camp, too, for following Devotions the 
entire group gathered around the fiag pole, stood at attention as the 
Christian flag and the United States flag were raised, then all 
pledged their allegiance to both flags. 


Following breakfast came cabin clean-up (where the boys show 
the girls that they’re “good” at it, too). Bible Study, always a 
popular class, followed cabin clean-up each morning. ‘‘My Bible 
Teaches Me” was the title of the series prepared by Rev. Gieschen, 
of Wayne. Classes were divided according to age, and assisting 
Rev. Gieschen were Rev. Henkel, Rev. Dumler, and Rev. Lesher. 
A Leadership Training hour immediately followed Bible Study, and 
here the campers had their choice of attending one of two classes: 
“My Bible” or “My Life.’’ Credits for the two courses were to 
be offered, but study books did mot arrive during the camp period. 
Here, again, the classes were divided into age groups and the topic 
presented accordingly. Rev. Frank and Rev. Saathoff were in 
charge of the ‘““My Life’ group and Rev. Livers and Dr. Hershey 
the “My Bible” group. 


Summer Quarterly Convention, September Ist and 2nd, 1940—Southern California District Luther League 
Hosts: Grace Lutheran Church, Phoenix, Arizona, “Valley of the Sun” 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Alvin Schaediger, National Luther League President, and our 
guest for the week, took over two business sessions of the Conven- 
tion and explained in detail the new Luther League program that 
goes into effect the last of September. He based his discussions on 
the Rally Hymn. Reports of the Leagues, Committee reports and 
general League business occupied most of the Convention business 
hour time. On Friday, election of officers was held, and Maurice 
Dasenbrock announced that he was retiring from the office of the 
President because of his private work. He has served faithfully in 
that office and the Luther League of Nebraska loses a real worker 
with his retirement. He was beloved by all his co-workers, Leaguers, 
and those who came in contact with him. The following officers 
were elected to serve: President, Edwin Berger, Auburn; First 
Vice-President, Carl Grothen, Hastings; Second Vice-President, 
Phyllis Hoessel, Leigh; Third Vice-President, Earl Heuser, Lincoln; 
Recording Secretary, Betty Ann Hansen, Omaha; Corresponding 
Secretary, Rose Mayer, Lincoln; Treasurer, Mary Dietrich, Lincoln; 
At noon Friday, Dr. Hershey, President of the Nebraska Synod, 
installed the new officers at a special installation service. 


The afternoons were given over to recreation and rest periods. 
Canoeing, swimming, horse-back riding, archery, softball, hikes, and 
the like were offered during this period. All, of course, were under 
supervision of the permanent Camp staff. 


Evenings were devoted mostly to the Special Hour and the ever 
popu!ar Campfire Period. Alvin Schaediger took over the Special 
Hour and gave three very interesting and entertaining discussions 
on “Vocations. Avocations, and Spare Time,” using the Camp 
theme as his foundation. The last Special Hour in Camp was 
labeled Stunt Night, and various groups, either Leagues, or cabins 
put on a variety of stunts and some of the skits had them “rolling 
in the aisles.’ Al Schaediger was the flower girl in the mock 
wedding that was staged by one group, and when he made his en- 
trance, squat down nearly to the floor and strewing wild-flowers in 
front of the “bride,’’ the crowd went wild. All claimed Al was -the 
hit of the show. 


The nicest thing about the Camp-Convention, and one that all 
campers look forward to is the nightly outdoor camp-fire at the 
Council Ring. It seems to linger in the memory the longest. A 
huge fire, a starlit night, a beautiful moon does something to you, 
and you sit there singing the songs we all love, listening to the 
speakers, and you marvel at the things God has so generously pro- 
vided for your use, and you thank Him for them way down deep 
in your heart. The programs included songs, request numbers, hymns, 
and a short sermon. Speaking at the camp-fire were Rev. Berhenke, 
Camp director, Rev. Gieschen, Rev. Lesher, Dr. Wiegman, Presi- 
dent of the Midland College, Fremont, and Rev. Frank. A Life 
Service plaque was awarded to the St. Paul’s League at Auburn 
because of its fulfilling of the League’s 14-Point Program. Presenta- 
tion was made at camp-fire by, Rev. Livers, Ponca, Life Service 
Secretary of Nebraska. 


After the noon meal on Friday, the Convention and Camp broke 
up and Leaguers departed vowing to return next season. 


So another year has passed, and another Convention is re- 
corded in the books and minds. New officers have been elected, and 
new ideas have been presented. Before us is a new year; let us 
pray that we might have the blessings of Almighty God to make 
this year the best one in the history of the Luther League of 
Nebraska! With the lasting fellowship and the inspiration we re- 
ceived at Camp this year, it can and will be accomplished. 

HARRY E. MULLENDORE 
Secretary, Publicity Department, 
Luther League of Nebraska 


MIDWEST 
The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Luther League of 
the Synod in the Midwest held at Wayne, Nebraska, Our Re- 
deemer’s Church, Rev. W. F. Most, Pastor, August 19, 20, 21, 


Dr. F. Wiegman, President of Midland College, 
Nebraska, delivered the address at the opening service. 


Alvin Schaediger, President of The Luther League of America, 
was a special guest and speaker during the convention. 


The Convention registered 239 Leaguers and delegates with 
numerous others attending as visitors. Headlines in local papers as 
the largest Luther League Convention in the Middle West. 


The enthusiasm of the Christian young people, the inspiring 
messages of guest speakers and the capable direction of the officers 
marks our convention as amother milestone in the achievement of 
our youth. 


The Luther League of the Synod in the Midwest feels itself 
very fortunate to have been privileged with the presence of Dr. 
F. Wiegman and President Alvin Schaediger and entertains the hope 
of being so privileged at next year’s convention. 

Following are the new officers of the Luther League of the 
Midwest Synod: President, Melvin Von Seggern, Scribner, Nebraska ; 
Vice-President, Esther Welchert, Emerson, Nebraska; Treasurer, 
Levon Spath, Scribner, Nebraska; Recording Secretary, Elenora 
Grefe, Lanham, Nebraska; Corresponding Secretary, Arlene Utemark, 
Wakefield, Nebraska. 


Freemont, 


H. G. KNAUB 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
ADJACENT STATES 


Tuesday evening, November 26, at 8:00 o’clock, Luther Leaguers 
in all parts of the Ministerium will be assembled in their respective 
Conferences for the first annual synodical-wide Thanksgiving Rally. 
“Christian Youth and Thanksgiving’ will be the rally theme. All 
rallies will be held simultaneously using practically the same pro- 
gram, particularly the opening hymn, “Blessing and Honor, and 
Glory and Power.’’ Offerings shall be used for charitable purposes. 


Allentown was the scene of the first annual President’s Con- 
ference of the Ministerium Luther League on Saturday and Sunday, 
September 14 and 15. The a‘ternoon and evening sessions on Satur- 
day were spent in discussing the departmental program of the 
Luther League. Reports on activities, programs, plans and prob- 
lems of nine of the ten conference organizations within the Synod 
were discussed at the Sunday afternoon session. 


The Workers’ Conference, held in Alsace Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Saturday, October 5, proved to be most profitable. The 
work of eight departments of Luther League endeavor, including 
Education, Missions, Life Service, Intermediate, Publicity, Extension, 
Sustaining Membership and Administration, was under discussion in 
as many groups meeting simultaneously at the afternoon sessicn. 
A Fellowship Dinner at the close of the afternoon session marked 
the high spot on the social side of the confab. A brief resume of 
each of the afternoon discussion groups was presented at the close 
of the fellowship hour. 


The Allentown Conference held its Fall Workers’ Conference 
in St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, on October 12. ‘‘Ad- 
vancing With Christ In Thought and In Prayer” was the theme of 
the afternoon devotions. The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in departmental discussion groups followed by a Fellowship Dinner. 
The theme for the evening session, a vesper service including a 
candlelight installation service for the officers elected at the Spring 
Convention, was “Advancing With Christ In Action.” 


A pilgrimage to the Lutheran Camps, Hagan and Miller at 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, was enjoyed by thirty-nine Leaguers of 
the Lancaster Conference on August 10. 

Another highlight among the activities of the Lancaster group 
was the annual banquet on September 21st. LeRoi Snyder was the 
principal speaker of the evening. 

FRANCIS K. KLINE, Publicity Chairman 


Luther League Convention at Wayne, Nebraska, August 19, 20, 21, 1940 
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Financia Reports 


The last three months of 1940 should bring an 
immediate response to the meeting of all financial obli- 


gations. 


How does your group stand in these objectives? 


DUES REPORT 
October 2, 1940 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
January 1 to September 30, 1940 


Alumni 
Total ift 
League ‘Quota Paid Sust. Cont. Mem’ 


Northern California.. $25.00 
Southern California.. 50.00 $40.00 $20.00 $15.00 $5.00 


Columbia District .. 25.00 5.00 5.00 
Gonrilecticuts hiss et oe 35.00 28.50 13.50 15.00 
ESlOrida we irieste niece’ 25.00 4.00 4.00 
Georgia-Alabama ... 50.00 29.00 20.00 4.00 5.00 
HN itO1S tybeayetayah iota dtare'e 150.00 111.00 5.00 26.00 80.00 
Endianias. estes tielemie 65.00 15.00 5.00 5.00 5,00 
3—lowa. (fois isin 0.0 65.00 68.45 21.65 9.00 37,80 
Kansasenmctccticmer 70.00 31.35 26.35 5.00 
Kentucky- Dengeaies 35.00 15.00 10.00 5.00 
1—Maryland ....... 200.00 220.00 139.00 51.00 30.00 
Michigan tis. eeemesice 40.00 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Midwest) ls tan cmcnrene 40.00 20.00 20.00 
Minnesota cnc auieccn 45.00 2.00 2.00 
Mississippi ......... 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Nebraska: ticiiecenmitae 65.00 11.00 5.00 1.00 5.00 
2—New Jersey ..... 50.00 50.00 25.00 15.00 10.00 
New <Y orlo tite ectcjertene 300.00 180.50 85.00 33.00 62.50 
North Carolina ..... 400.00 158.00 105.00 28.00 25.00 
igs) ae emer 230.00 81.55 54.55 2.00 25.00 
Pacific Northwest ... 30.00 10.00 10.00 
Pennsylvania ; 


Central Penna. ... 415.00 381.00 138.00 153.00 90.00 
Ministerium 6 is 
Pittsburgh .. 
Rocky Mountain 
South Carolina . 


Texas 70.00 11.00 1.00 10.00 
Virginia 225.00 161.25 75.00 50.25 36.00 
West Virgi 30.00 16.00 10.00 1.00 5.00 
Wisconsin 30.00 14.00 5.00 4.00 5.00 
Canada gt aacummececte 12.00 10.00 2.00 

Manitoba District .. 5.67 5.67 
Specialintnescendae 82.00 73.00 9.00 


$2,382.52 $1,190.05 $590.50 $601.97 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 
September, 1940 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 20 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 1 
CONNECTICUT, total 5 

FLORIDA, total 4 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 9 


Senior Intermediate 
League Billed Paid Billed Paid 
40—Northern California .. $27.00 $27.00 $11.25 $11.25 
Southern California ...... 75.00 45.00 18.75 
Columbia District ........ 34.00 5.00 
Connecticiit Were cere cjeiesieaaes 58.50 29.25 37.50 18.75 
S—Hlorida iecsisets ceteris 41.25 41.25 8.25 8.25 
Georgia-Alabama ........ 71.50 35.76 37.75 18.88 
Myth SHS e Gooden ctosoDe 231.25 225.00 60.00 36.75 
Tndiand en ss oe tee ecines 103.00 75.00 28.75 25.00 
S—loWa minis csrlantcvereliterercrs 131.00 131.00 35.25 35.25 
Kansas) ie. pentcinteelee selves 83.75 50.00 12.50 13.90 
4—Kentucky-Tennessee $5.75 S575 10.75 10.75 
8—Maryland ......... eee 296.75 296.75 90.00 90.50 
Michigan Q iiiatcierotars ereierevciatere 64.75 49.00 37.25 18.00 
©—Midwest .......seeeee 90.00 90.00 Sees 3.75 
Minnesota / <inissien ae crowso 70.00 31.25 
IMTISSISSIPPie tens cieleletevemiererete 20.00 13.25 
Nebraskaiiiere cieieeisericinecsiets 96.50 72.38 16.00 12.00 
INew Jerseys ccscsisite clusercies 77.75 38.75 $8.75 29.50 
New York ... - 421.75 210.88 291.25 145.63 
North Carolina 638.25 478.71 245.00 183.75 
ORION ies eteieerels 343.75 257.85 $6.25 42.21 
2—Pacific Northwest 47.00 47.00 11.25 11.25 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Pennsylvania .. 646.50 323.28 228.50 114.30 
Ministerium « 1,312.00 683.73 269.75 174.85 
Pittsburghe wecece 397.25 165.55 87.75 36.60 
decks, Mountain 37.50 37.50 12.50 12.50 
11—South Carolina 355.75 355.75 106.25 106.25 
Texas : 108.00 29.70 18.50 1.30 
Virginia 307.25 230.64 129.00 96.75 
7—West Virginia .. aie’ 44.50 45.00 14.50 14.50 
Q——WiSCONSir sie rsialcsielelcie\e 49.00 49.00 29.50 29.50 
Alberta Conference ...... 20.00 
So. Saskatchewan ........ 12.37 
$6,336.25 $4,222.10 $2,003.25 $1,301.92 
AFRICA MISSION PROJECT 
October 2, 1940 
Paid 
League Quota Senior Inter. 
Northern California <.)....5.0..- «+ $50.00 
southern California’ Gece eaieniete 150.00 $33.68 
Columbia’ Distncet ans. cmcrean 65.00 
MCONTIEC LICHT istafehelerevetefelateve sictatsrem Ts 100.00 48.95 
iDsisGkh Ma Sanasoondoncooaonnanso 50.00 19.50 $2.50 
GeorgiasAlabariia, | freelesseieles ieee 130.00 
B—DilinoisMar4coatesn reraeG aie 330.00 353.50 9.00 
Tsidianai air ateeinrarstoreielaets hosterereisvelers 175.00 115.00 10.00 
TaN OW Ameer] ses jeleln/eletetstats ieiciarsl eyeneiers 125.00 148.25 
KKansasue sracvanteuiisteeineriaicraemusr siete 140.00 121.45 
Kentucky-Tennessee  .........4+ 70.00 41.63 
Maryland iesacnwlsisteccltiets\eiereisreisrsinte 520.09 426.14 50.55 
Michiganimuaep concise lector 125.00 Billie) 3.00 
IGCN ESE EH asocccocboncHdoGGmo0 135.00 $3.14 
Minnesotan tesmiincnecinineaiens 115.00 13.29 
Miussissippite meientetersteraicints eiatarstetels 30.00 12.50 
Nebraskans masiemtesiyeeineieetersiata 100.00 80.00 
§— New: Jetsey viii cleidets crea sive 195.00 196.03 30.43 
New. oMorkawntwrinsraneninarsasteltess 720.00 329.52 50.00 
North @Carolinaw meemenretoncncmce 1,100.00 348.10 51.90 
Ohio. (asians rte tients $55.00 241.75 
Pacifica Northwest: jey-muisrecrsaierere 90.00 62.78 8.00 
Pennsylvania : 
Central Pennsylvania ........ 1,065.00 547.52 
Ministeriimin disjem eller ete viele) 2550.00, 509.51 70.51 
Pittsburghs ees ate 655.00 160.84 
Rocky Mountain A 40.00 
South Carolina . A 640.00 274.26 45.74 
BUSSE oGnono0 180.00 78.95 
Virginia .. : 505.00 17.05 1.67 
4—West Virgi 55.00 46.00 9.00 
2—Wisconsin 0 80.00 80.00 
Intermediate Rall 7.00 
Canada. .<ic05s z 114.39 
Miscellaneous : 12.83 
WERE sEY | Shaoodoponcasooagauso 30.00 
Nebraska-Midwest Special Off'g . 13.71 


$10,440.00 $4,581.62 $349.30 
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Mrs. George F. Hart 


ILLINOIS, total 42 
Larry Deets 
Roland W. Ziege 
Caroline Pieper 
Roger Swanson 
Karl Hermann 
Martha Cox 
Paul Schilling 


St. John’s Luther League, Sterling, by Luther League of 


Illinois 


Gerald Powers, by Luther League of Illinois 
Larry Deets, by Luther League of Illinois 
Pastor Albert Keck, Jr., by Luther League of Illinois 


Marjorie Beu 
Nancy McGuire 


Rev. H. J. McGuire, by Holy Trinity Senior and Young 


People’s League, Elgin 
INDIANA, total 7 
Mrs. Esther Emrick 
Rev. H. A. Greenawalt 
Rey. J. D. Brosy 
Ruth Whittern 
IOWA, total 12 


KANSAS, total 2 


Luther League of Kansas and Adjacent States 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, total 3 
MARYLAND, total 79 
MICHIGAN, total 2 

MIDWEST, total 4 

MINNESOTA, total 2 
MISSISSIPPI, total 1 
NEBRASKA, total 3 


Maurice Dasenvrock, by Luther League of Nebraska 


Mrs. E. J. Person 
NEW JERSEY, total 19 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


NEW YORK, total 61 
Long Island District Luther League 
Clarence L. Neun 
Arthur Knobloch 
Christ Senior Luther League, Floral Park 
Rhinebeck Distiict Luther League, by New York State 
Luther League 
NORTH CAROLINA, total 54 
St. John’s Intermediate Luther League, Salisbury 
Paul Rimmer 
Sue Hester Sigmon 
St. James Senior Luther League, Newton 
St. James Intermediate Luther League, Newton 
Dr. P. E. Menroe, by Lenoir Rhyne College Luther League 
Holy Trinity Senior Luther League, Gastonia 
Christ Luther League, Stanley 
St. John’s Luther League, Concord 
Prosperity Senior Luther League, |Prosperity 
St. Mark’s Luther League, Mooresville 
Mt. Moriah Luther League, China Grove 
Sharon Luther League, Gibsonville 
John Ray Gobble Gi 
Louise Blalock 
G. A. Palmer 
Evelyn Walton 
G. C. Miller 
Peggy Doyle Sigmon 
Bennie Waller 
Harold Hoke 
Louise Walters 
Catherine Beam 
Doris Ruth Gansler 
Mabel Seagle 
G. Frederick Schott 
Elmer Troutman 
Mrs. Lena Brown Carpenter 
Herman Cauble 
OHIO, total 13 
Emmanuel Luther League, North Georgetown 
Southern Conference 
First Luther League, Mansfield 
First Luther League, Columbus 
Elizabeth Warstler 


Mrs. Mary Dropko, Memorialized by the Luther League of Ohio 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 2 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Penna., tctal 195 
A Friend 


John Busteed 
Elwood N. Smedley 
H. Robert Schubert 
St. Lukes Luther League, York 
James H. Stein, Jr. 
Robert T. Menges 
Robert John Menges 
Ivan J. Snyder 
Rev. C. P. Wiles, D.D. 
Evelyn F. Emig, by St. Paul’s Senior Luther League, 
Spring Grove 
Mrs. Charles Van Ronk 
Ministerium, total 133 
Dr. Paul Z. Strodach 
Marguerite House 
Alice Ritter 
Zion Se.ior Luther League, Wilmington 
Mrs. Stanley Weaver, Memorialized by St. John’s Luther 
League, Berrysburg 
Dr. E. P. Pfaetteicher 
Pittsburgh, total 36 
St. James Luther League, Jewett 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN, total 5 
SOUTH CAROLINA, total 73 
30 Years Old—Luther League of South Carolina 
Cent:al District Luther League 
James Dickert 
Norine Limehouse 
James Luther 
Mildred Franklin 
Mrs. R. W. Sease 
Mary Johnson 
Mrs. W. C. Zeigler 
TEXAS, total 3 
VIRGINIA, total 65 
Winchester Conference 
Rev. M. L. Zirkle 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Shepherdstown 
Staunton Conference Luther League 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 38 
WISCONSIN, total 6 
CANADA, total 5 
MANITOBA, total 1 
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‘Lu Memoriam 


God called our loved 
ones, but we lose 
not wholly, 

What He has given; 

They live on earth 
in thought and deed, 
as truly 

As in His Heaven 


— Whittier 


MCemorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Mrs. Mary Dropko 
Memorialized by the Luther League of Ohio 


Mrs. Stanley Weaver 
Memorialized by St. John’s Luther League, Berrysburg, Pa. 


LUTHER, THE RESTORER 


He neither founded nor sought to found a new 
Church, but only purged the existing Church of error. 

Consequently, he discarded nothing from the life of 
the Church except those things that were contrary to 
Scripture. 


He restored to the Church the knowledge of the 
fact that man is saved only by the merits of Christ, 
without human works; that these justifying merits are 
gained only through faith, and that faith itself is a gift 
from God. 


He placed Holy Scripture once more in its proper 
position as a means of grace and as the only divine au- 
thority in the Church. 

He refused to allow Scripture to be shorn of its 
authority by reason, tradition or allegorical interpreta- 
tion, but demanded its understanding according to its 
literal meaning; nothing added, nothing subtracted, noth- 
ing explained away. 

As a result, he refused to allow the Sacraments to 
be degraded into mere marks of confession, but affirmed, 
with Scripture, their efficacy as channels of grace, so 
that regeneration is really worked by Baptism, and the 
true Body and Blood of Jesus Christ are really present 
in the Bread and Wine in the Holy Communion. 


All which is the true, pure and unchanged teaching 
of the Universal Church. 
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A REVIEW OF 
“THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST” 


by William Allen Knight 


This was a story of the Shepherd Psalm (Psalm 
23) as told by Faduel Maghabghab, a Syrian guest in 
the home of the author. Faduel Maghabghab was a 
native of the shepherd country, Syria, where life today is 
the same as in the days of David. He said that in most 
lands it was customary to separate this Psalm into two 
parts, the first showing the life of a shepherd and the 
second a banquet, making the two parts seem unrelated. 
He gave a clearer picture showing that the entire Psalm 
shows a full day in the life of a shepherd and his flock. 


“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.” The 
sheep are dependent upon the shepherd for all their 
wants and needs. “He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures’”—nourishment and rest. “He leadeth me beside 
the still waters.” The shepherd must lead his flock to a 
safe drinking place. If he doesn’t find a fountain or well 
he will dam a stream to make a quiet pool because sheep 
fear swift water. “He restoreth my soul.” The life of 
the sheep is lost if it wanders; therefore the shepherd 
restores the sheep when they wander. “He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake.” The 
shepherd always goes ahead and leads the sheep out of 
danger for he is a good shepherd. “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death”—among the 
dangers of the country are robbers, wild animals and 
steep cliffs, but as the psalmist says, “I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me, Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.” The shepherd carries a rod for guiding 
the sheep and a staff as a weapon of defense. 


“Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies.” Table to many refers to a banquet, 
but it really means spread out. This is one of the most 
dangerous parts of the shepherd’s life for in finding 
pasture for his flock he must destroy poisonous plants 
and kill snakes and wild animals so his flock may feed 
in safety. “Thou anointest my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over.” At the close of the day the shepherd 
stands at the sheepfold inspecting them one by one. If 
he finds one injured, he puts cedar tar on the wound. 
Olive oil is put on the head of each one and from a big 
two-handled cup he gives them a drink. At last the 
sheep are snug in the fold and the Psalm ends with a 
thought of deepest comfort, “Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.” Thus did the Syrian 
Guest bring to this Psalm new thought and beauty. 

DOROTHY M. KING 


DEDICATION OF 


Kounaroch Medical Center 


Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 2, 3, 1940 
(See Page 8) 
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Leaders for the Dexstional Meetings 
Will Need. the Follawing Materials : 
Seniors and Young People: 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


and 


LUTHER LEAGUE TOPICS 


Intermediates: 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


and 


INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 
HELPS 


Subscription Rates 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Single subscriptions ........ $1.25 per year 
Clubsiofp fiviet tens asiersietarttararercre 1.00 per year 
Clubs of ten .90 per year 


LUTHER LEAGUE TOPICS 
or 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY HELPS 


Published Quarterly 


Single Copies ercisie’rsiseieinisi er ote per year $ .25 


In Quantity—Each Quarter 


ZEIGGOPICS tole avaletsisraietareharele per quarter $1.25 
5.0! COPIES W eseraretovecaters aisteiers per quarter 2.50 
TS COPLCS maeveisialayelnistalalcters per quarter 3.00 
LOOM COPLES Weeretelavsieinie otaterslert per quarter 4.00 


In Quantity—Annually 


25 COPIES Mreistelevarsteleietereretetsiers per year $3.75 
FOMGSSCT soon soanosonocsd per year 6.00 
ZY (COPIES taeiate creer sree oreteneiel are per year 8.00 
LOOM COPIES mrstereierelaletererereversterere per year 10.00 


Send Check or Money Order 
with Subscription to 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


405 MUHLENBERG BUILDING 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET ‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


A standard liberal arts college of the highest grade, ap- 
proved by The Association of American Universities. A 
strong scholarly faculty, Excellent preparation for those who 
will enter the study of Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Teaching, and Business. New buildings and equipment. 


For catalogue and information, write to: 


Levering Tyson, Litt.D., LL.D. - - - - 
Harry. A. \BentermArM] = "->§ + = = + 


President 


Registrar 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A high-grade liberal arts college, ready to serve the 
educational needs of our Lutheran youth. 


Approved by all accrediting agencies, including the high- 
est—the Association of American Universities. 


x Strong foundation preparation for business, teacher-train- 
ing, home economics, medicine, law, theology, dentistry, in- 
dustrial chemistry, journalism, etc. 


Nineteen Departments, including Nationally-known 
School of Music 


Send today for catalog and view-book—free upon request 


President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 
Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 


of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


Advancing with Christ 
ORGANIZE 
LUTHER LEAGUES 


INTERMEDIATE GROUPS 
Ages 12, 13, 14—Junior High, Grades 7, 8, 9 


SENIOR GROUPS 
Ages 15, 16, 17—Senior High, grades 10, 11, 12 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S GROUPS 
Ages 18 and over—College and working 


For Complete Information, Write to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
MUHLENBERG BUILDING 
| 1228-1234 Spruce Street 

' 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 

Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 


High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Syncds of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Weil-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 

Personal attention to the individual student. 

Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 

Very reasonable expenses 


For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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Have You Enrolled As a 
Contributing Member 
of the 


Sustaining Membership Fund 


Every Local Leaguer should hold a Contributing 
Membership Card by the payment of 


$1.00 per Year 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Miss Mildred Gartelmann, Chairman 


Send All Funds to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1228-1234 Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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A\dvancing 
with Christ 


POSTER 


Aduancing with Christ 


Luther League of America 


Illustration Shows Actual Size 


FOR PASTING ON ENVELOPES 
PROGRAMS _ STATIONERY 


The Poster Stamps are printed in black 
on assorted colors gummed paper and should 
prove very helpful in the promoting of the 
New Program of The Luther League of 
America. 


Prices Postpaid 


100! arse don wich nearer $ .40 
250) Cte eo Mee pete 90 
EAU ie cid Sona aoe Ok 1.75 
LOQOO oor ertorerecersict arin 3.00 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


BOOK MARKS 
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NEW PROGRAM 


Luther League 
of Cimetica 


EDUCATION, MISSIONS 
LIFE SERVICE 


eoeee 
Missionary Project 
$10,000.00 for Building Boys’ 


Boarding School in 
Liberia, Africa 


eoeee 


USE BOOK-MARK FOR 
DAILY BIBLE READING 


Illustration Shows Actual Size 


These Book-Marks can be used through- 
out the year beginning on Luther League Day. 
Printed on fancy, smooth, 3-ply cardboard in 
brown ink. 


Prices Postpaid 


100... nie geen eee $1.00 
200) ..-:.)he eens 1.50 
300° 9 eer ae 2.29 
At airings AiMerrhs Ath e9.ci 3.50 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


Designed and For Sale Only by 


"THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


